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CuHarTeR XXXIV. 
THE WATERS OF OBLIVION. 


RCACHON is the quaintest place in the world, with a little village 
of lodging-houses, built like pagodas, interminable forests of little 
pine-trees, interminable little walks and drives about a little lake, and 
a climate of such soporific quality as to induce a kind of mental torpor 
upon all tourists who go there. So soporific, indeed, is the pine- 
scented air, that one would be inclined to think an assassin might 
forget the murder on his conscience, a philanthropist his schemes, an 
author his critics, whilst breathing it. And Kitty Silver forgot the 
friends and lovers to whom she was bound. 

She was enjoying a sense of freedom, as new as it was delightful. 
Sir George and Ella treated her as if she had been a duchess. It was 
always, “ Would Miss Silver like this? Would Miss Silver object to 
that? Did Miss Silver wish to visit such and such a place ?” Every 
arrangement seemed made with regard to Kitty's pleasure, and, beyond 
a little care of Ella, she was absolutely free from any responsibility 
whatever. All this kindness, this hospitality, this consideration, came 
spontaneously and unsought. She sat down to rich feasts, mental as 
well as material, every day, with the assurance of being a welcome 
and honoured guest, and she had never found herself under precisely 
the same circumstances. 

Had she not purchased all the pleasant things of Shelley House 
with the coin of innumerable daily services? Had she not richly paid 
Myra for all the good things of her giving—acting by turns as house- 
keeper, secretary, butler, milliner? How often had she gone to bed 
sick and weary with the efforts of the day, commiserating herself and 
envying every one else in the world? 


Here life was easy beyond her imagination. She had nothing to do 
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but to enjoy herself all day long, and she flourished on such liberal 
diet, looking so handsome in her airy, country costume, that it was a 
pleasure to behold her. 

She never seemed to remember that she was handsome, which made 
people more ready to praise her. And, in fact, so busy was she with 
all sorts of plans and problems, that she had very little time to think 
about her personal appearance. 

“ How beautiful you are!” Ella was always saying. “ How hand- 
some and clever that girl is, by Jove!” was Sir George always thinking ; 
and between the two Kitty got as much praise as was good for her. 
Praise is, no doubt, a great personal beautifier, so long as it is kept 
within legitimate bounds, just as undeserved blame makes people grow 
cross and ugly. Kitty could hardly help smiling and looking bright 
when she saw her smiles and bright looks reflected in other faces, and 
her new friends were most appreciative. They appreciated Kitty for 
her real self too, finding in her a naive way of looking at things in 
general, part of the parvenu bringing up, especially refreshing to 
persons whose experiences are limited to one phase of society, as Ella’s 
was. Kitty forgot sometimes that she was no longer the Kitty of 
Paradise Place, and would impulsively give way to piquant little 
witticisms that were hardly refined. She would blush a delicious rose- 
colour when the deed was done, and say very meekly : 

** What have I said ?—but that comes of living among authors and 

artists, you know. Somehow, we can’t help imbibing slang.” 
« Her Protean idiosyncrasy came out astoundingly. Sir George was 
a bibliomaniac ; and what, in Heaven’s name, could Kitty know about 
old books? But Kitty was not one of those who “eyes have they 
and see not, ears have they and hear not.” She had lived in Bohemia, 
and Bohemia boasts of its bibliomaniacs too. She remembered how, 
upon one occasion—it was in her childhood—there had been a struggle 
of many days between the universal bibliolatry and—starvation. Perry’s 
father possessed a rare Blackletter Bible which he adored almost beyond 
his little curly-headed lad of nine years; but the little curly-headed 
lad was in rags, and poor Polly Cornford had to bury her husband, 
and Kitty herself, a wild-eyed gipsy of nine years, too, was lying sick 
with measles, and duns were at the door. 

Poor old Perugino held out till the entreaties and reproaches-of the 
women—not Polly Cornford, mind you—were too much for him, then, 
very meekly and sadly, carried off his beloved Blackletter, and brought 
home forty pounds in exchange; and Mr. Cornford was buried, and 
poor little Perry was fed and clothed, and Kitty was provided with 
wine, and every one rejoiced, except old Perugino. 

Kitty remembered this, and racked her brains for other half-forgotten 
facts about books, in order that Sir George might find her conversant 
with his hobby. She told him of such and such a place in Paris, of 
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such and such a place in London, where he would not fail to discover 
treasures ; arf discussed booksellers, editions, bindings, catalogues, 
till Sir George was in a seventh heaven, and thought Ella’s friend the 
most superior-minded young lady of their acquaintance. 

“Tt is so good of you to interest yourself about poor papa’s book- 
mania,” Ella would say. “ You know it bores other people dreadfully, 
especially young people. I cannot think how it is that nothing in 
the world seems to bore you.” 

“ Could I find anything to bore me here, I should be a captious wretch, 
not fit to live,’ Kitty answered, demurely. 

“ But tell me honestly, dear—do you like old books ?” 

“‘T do, indeed. You know, my childhood was spent among scholarly 
people, and I am interested in everything they liked.” 

“ How fortunate for papa—and for me!” Ella said, smiling archly, 
“for, with the best intentions in the world, we are dull company for 
each other sometimes,’—she added, with a sigh. “TI often think papa 
must be an angel to bear being tied to a fretful invalid as he does. 
He is unpopular, generally speaking, and many domestic matters have 
helped to sour his temper; but you see how good and kind and un- 
selfish he is at home.” 

“Quite an angel,” Kitty said; “only angels haven’t handsome 
black beards.” 

Ella laughed, and said that her father’s beard was the only per- 
sonal vanity he had; adding: e 

“ Papa detests a handsome man as much as he admires a handsome 
woman. Those amusing men at Fontainebleau were not handsome, or 
he would never have tolerated them.” 

And they talked away merrily, as was their wont to do, never finding 
the pine woods, or the pagodas, or the little lake monotonous, and 
growing more intimate every day. 

It was a happy, oblivious time, and Kitty wished that it might last for 
ever. The sword of Damocles, in the shape of Dr. Norman’s letter, 
was always hanging over her, but she persisted in not seeing it. She 
would not recognise the evil hour till it had come. 

When she first arrived at Arcachon there remained exactly twenty- 
one days’ respite to her, and twenty-one days pass quickly under 
pleasant circumstances. From the dewy, pine-scented, bird-singing 
morning, till the luminous, tranquil, southern night, there was nothing 
to do at Arcachon but to enjoy existence. They had drives, they 
lounged over novels under the orange trees, they made delightfully 
easy little excursions, they were idle to the pitch of idiocy ; and how 
delicious such idleness was! What indeed is so delicious as idleness 
in a foreign land, with plenty of sunshine ? 

Kitty’s twenty-one days passed like a dream, and she awoke one 
morning to find herself utterly dismayed. She had counted the time 
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that must elapse between the sending of her letter and the arrival of 
it, and she knew that she must write to Dr. Norman within the next 
four-and-twenty hours. The early half of the time was not insupport- 
able. It is so easy to forget at midday that one has to swallow an 
unpleasant potion at midnight; and Kitty drove out with Ella, saun- 
tered about the garden with Sir George, enjoyed her noontide siesta, 
and dined as usual. But all these things came to an end, and she 
found herself at last shut up in her own room, pen in hand—Dr. 
Norman’s letter lying before her, and her mind full of irresolution, 
penitence, and dismay. She sat down, and calmly reviewed the state 
of her affairs, moral and material. 

One point was clear—she stood bound to Dr. Norman ; and another 
was equally so—her friendship for Dr. Norman was the only safe 
investment she had made. Myra loved her; but Myra was ready to 
marry any day without considering her friend’s welfare. Ella loved 
her ; but Ella was not an easy person to know intimately ; and beyond a 
delightful acquaintance, what was Ella to her? If Myra forsook her, 
if no one else took her up, should she not be fairly worsted in the 
battle of life ? 

It seemed to Kitty that duty and expediency ran here in parallel 
lines, and that if the former stood Dr. Norman in good stead, so much 
more did the latter. Compassion also inclined her to him. Some 
persons in Kitty’s condition would have lost sight of all but Dr. 
Norman’s salient grievances; but she had a mental visage of extra- 
ordinary clearness, and here, far away at Arcachon, could see how 
every detail of his good, earnest life would be influenced by her decision, 
by the bare idea of making him wretched. All the softness and ease 
and elegance of the life she had been leading of late, all the influence of 
Ella’s refined nature, inclined her more kindly towards Dr. Norman 
now. All the outlying troubles, that seemed gathering like a snow- 
ball, inclined her more kindly towards him. She never wanted less to 
go back to the humdrum country life that she knew would be her 
portion as his wife; but Ella was making her good, and she dreaded 
to do a wantonly wicked, unwomanly thing. 

The clock of the little church struck eleven, twelve, one, and Kitty 
knew no more what the purport of her letter was to be than she had 
done in the morning. She dipped her pen in the ink, and, having 
dated the letter, began desperately : 

“My dear Dr. Norman.” 

But as soon as that was done, she rose in desperate indecision and 
walked up and down the room, sighing to herself. Perhaps, had she 
felt morally certain that if she broke off with Dr. Norman then and 
there she should be no more reminded of him, no more brought into 
contact with anybody belonging to him, she could have sat down 
at once and ended the misery. 
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If only some one, if only something would help me, she said to 
herself, as she turned about the paper, unwilling to write the death- 
warrant of her best friend’s happiness. Once she stopped, and wrote 
the following sentence to see how the truth looked on paper. “Oh! 
forgive me. I must be false to you. Forget the wretch that I am ;” 
but no sooner were the words written than she held the paper to the 
candle, and destroyed the horrid symbols that they were. She cared 
for Dr. Norman’s good opinions, for her own self-respect, too much to 
prove herself a liar ; but then the cost of being true !—to go back to the 
humdrum village life; to take upon herself the charge of those wilful 
children ; to respond to Dr. Norman’s noble, honest, large-hearted life 
and love. Could she do all these at all, much less, do them well ? 

And, then, there was Perry ! 

She threw herself on the bed in a paganish impatience with the 
Fates that had brought her into such straits, craving in her poor blind 
humanity a God to pray to, or a second self to help and counsel. 

As Kitty lay thus, wondering if this were the kind of ordeal to 
make people pinched and old and ugly, she glided from the stupor of 
despondency into the stupor of sleep, and dozed intermittently. 

During that state of imperfect slumber, she dreamed, or thought 
she dreamed, that she was drowsing on the old sofa in Paradise Place, 
sitting up to let in Perry and Mrs. Cornford, who had gone to the 
theatre. Kitty and Mrs. Cornford used to take by turns to go with 
him when the ticket of admission was only a double one, and it was 
Perry’s custom to signify their return by throwing a pebble against 
the casement, or singing a snatch of a song. How real Kitty’s dream 
seemed to be! There was Perry outside singing : 


“Oh! had I a thousand a year, Gaffer Green :” 


and then there came the impatient shower of gravel against the 
panes. 

“Oh! wait a minute,” she cried, starting up impatiently ; but the 
action roused her, and she laid her head on the pillow almost wishing 
that the dream were true. And it was true, in a sense, for the singing 
and the shower did not cease, though Kitty remained wakeful, and 
when she rose from her bed to peer out, there was a wild Quixotic 
figure, Perry’s self, keeping watch beneath the window. 


Cuarpren XXXY. 


CAUGHT IN A NET. 


THERE was no time for thinking. He had found her out. She must 
accord him an interview at any risk. Implacably foolish, implacably 
fond, never-to-be-forgiven Perry. 

By a great effort she controlled the passion of terror and indig- 
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nation that had taken possession of her, and opening the window, said, 
all in a breath : 

“You must be mad to think we can recognize each other here. 
Am I not a woman? have I not a reputation? do you want me to 
hate you, that you persecute me thus? But I will meet you at Bour- 
deaux to-morrow, and hear all that you have to say, if you promise 
me three things.” 

“ A hundred, if you like,” came up Perry’s answer from the garden. 
“See you, I must and will.” 

“You will promise never to come near this house again ?” 

“Well ?” 

“You will promise to enter into no communication, either by inter- 
view or by writing, with Sir George and Miss Bartelotte.” 

“Good. And now for request number three ?” 

“You will promise to behave like a rational being to-morrow, and 
not refer at all to the engagement that once existed between us.” 

“ Kitty,” Perry cried with mock solemnity, “ what you ask of me 
is nothing in comparison to the sacrifices I am ready to make for you. 
Throw me down the Testament, or the Koran, or the Talmud, and I 
will swear to obey to the letter.” 

“J will trust your word,” Kitty said; “and I will meet you at the 
Hotel de la Paix to-morrow exactly at eleven o’clock. Good-night!” 

“One word,” pleaded Perry, with pathetic passion in his voice; but 
Kitty shut the window and fastened the shutters resolutely. When 
she felt once more alone, she could have cried with mortification and 
dismay ; all her feelings of compassion for Dr. Norman had died out, 
and she sat down to write to him in a mood that was half-retributive, 
and half-revengeful. What right had Dr. Norman, what right had 
Perry to make her so suffer? Was she not free to choose her own 
life, and select from all the affections held out to her the one she 
found sweetest and best? Why was she to be hunted down just 
because she happened to be brighter, wittier, more attractive than 
most other women, and goaded, netted, entangled, like any helpless 
dumb animal? Poor Kitty, it must be confessed, had no idea of any 
higher duty than inclination. Inclination was her religion, her law, 
her judge ; and inclination no longer pleaded in behalf of Dr. Norman. 

Perry’s unexpected appearance had caused a reaction, but not a 
reaction favourable to her absent lover. In plain English, Kitty’s 
sentimentalism went flying to the four winds, and a fit of genuine ill- 
temper took its place. Kitty was eminently an amiable person when 
worldly things went tolerably well with her, and she looked upon fits 
of ill-humour much as other people look upon fits of intoxication, 
kleptomania, or any other vice. She hated it, and yet could not upon 
occasions fight it off. 


So, visiting Perry’s sins upon Dr. Norman’s head, she sat down to 
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write to him in a state of mind which could but argue ill both for the 
manner and matter of her letter. What she wrote, she could not 
precisely remember afterwards; she only knew that her meaning was 
worded as plainly as could be, and that it was the utter defeat of 
Dr. Norman’s hopes. For once in her life she had written nothing 
but the naked, unvarnished truth; how he would receive it was an 
after and secondary thought. Then she sealed her letter savagely, 
and creeping downstairs, placed it beside the letter-bag, already locked 
in readiness for the early post. 

Kitty had a power of voluntary forgetfulness, which is most en- 
viable in these feverish, overworked times. She could force herself 
to sentence one lover to a humiliating disappointment, and to make a 
dangerous assignation with another, without keeping awake after it. 
Her mind was not yet made up as to the safest means of carrying her 
plan into effect; but she knew that to begin to think was to go on 
thinking, so she shut up the faculties of her mind, as one shuts up 
trinkets in a drawer, and slept soundly till dawn. 

Over the process of dressing she determined upon the wisest con- 
duct to pursue: she would feign to receive a letter from some old 
friend passing through Bourdeaux, or, if the letter-bag were opened 
before Sir George or Ella, and there were no letters for her at all, she 
would feign to have received some such letter a day or two since. 
To wax Sir George into keeping Ella company, to wax both into 
unmitigated faith in her story, would not, she thought, be difficult. 
As luck would have it, a letter did come to her from Bourdeaux that 
day—a tradesman’s letter merely—relating to some purchases she 
had made for Myra, but who was to know that? She let her ¢ée-a- 
téte breakfast with Sir George draw to an end, and just as he began 
to talk of the day’s plans, said : 

“T am most annoyingly obliged to take the half-past nine o’clock 
train to Bourdeaux this morning ; if you will stay with Ella, perhaps, 
she will not mind.” 

“T have a great mind to go with you,” Sir George said. “I want 
to see what the booksellers have there.” 

Kitty looked up with a sweet, deprecating smile. 

“Much as I should like your escort, I will not accept it,” she 
answered. “Without you, without me, for a livelong day what 
would darling Ella do?” 

“You are right—as you always are. People may come, and she 
may not be feeling well, or a dozen things may happen. And now I 
think of it, I asked Colonel Johnson and his fellow-traveller to drop in 
to lunch, if they liked. Must you go to-day?” 

“T am afraid so.” 


“Some important shopping on hand ?” said Sir George, quizzically ; 
he was profoundly inquisitive. 
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“No. I go to meet a friend there who is passing through 
Bourdeaux on his way—to Spain, I presume,’ Kitty answered hypo- 
thetically, adding with a smile: “he is a poor young artist—a 
protégé of mine, I might say (oh! happy Kitty to have hit upon that 
innocent word), and if I refused to go and see him, he would feel 
greatly hurt.” 

“ Ask him to come here.” 

“You are so good!” Kitty said; “but he might want to come 
again, and that would be troublesome; whereas if I go to Bourdeaux 
with Francine, and have half-an-hour’s talk with him, the matter 
will be ended for once and for all.” 

Sir George acquiesced, and, with a very faint show of well-bred 
surprise, Ella acquiesced also. Neither of them liked the idea of 
losing Kitty—the sun of their universe—for a whole day, and there was 
a little feeling of jealousy underlying the regret. Who was this all- 
important protégé of her’s for whom she gave up a luncheon-party as 
rigidly as if she were a lawyer bound to Bourdeaux to make a will? 
It seemed incredible that a poor wandering art-student—a mere boy, 
as they gleaned from Kitty’s reports—should exact such excessive con- 
siderations of punctuality from her. Could he not have waited? 
Could he not have come? 

Whilst Kitty was making out her case, Sir George and Ella saw 
matters exactly in the light that she wished them to do; so subtly 
could she force the reasoning powers of another into a focus of any 
compass she liked. She had said with the utmost simplicity—I must 
go to Bourdeaux to see a poor young artist, a protégé of mine, and I 
must go to-day—and there seemed no possible objection to make to. 
either statement. But no sooner was her personal influence with- 
drawn than their faculties gradually sharpened, and they perceived 
that the circumstance was pregnant with suggestion, and—they could 
not conceal the thought from each other—suspicion also. 

“Qur dear Kitty is so generous, and so full of sympathy and affec- 
tion, that I could never be quite sure into what imprudence she 
might not be led,” said Ella, “and Miss Wingfield used to talk of 
Kitty’s lovers as if they were legion.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Sir George, a little testily, feeling 
envious of younger men in general and of Kitty’s lovers in particular. 
“A woman like that has lovers whether she is rich or poor—the 
daughter of a peer or of a sweep. What a figure she has! and what 
wit! She is superb!” 

“Don’t you go and fall in love with Kitty yourself, papa,” Ella 
added, joking ; “for generous as she is, and sweet and loving as ske 
is, she cannot marry all her lovers "—adding archly, “and I don’t 
want a step-mamma—though I adore Kitty.” 

Sir George seemed somewhat shocked at Ella’s levity. 
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“ My dear,” he said, “ you forget that you and I have not a shilling 
to spare, and that I wouldn’t spoil your comfort if Miss Silver had a 
million . . . and I were as much in love with her as Colonel Johnson 
is in love with you.” 

Ella laughed sarcastically. 

“TI hope your passion would be to better purpose, though I doubt 
it,” she said. “TI believe Kitty might be led into follies and compli- 
cations by exaggerated notions of kindness, but she is as far from 
falling in love as I am—and that is saying a great deal.” 

“You will never marry, Ella ?” 

“Papa, how preposterous is the very idea! and that brings us back 
to Kitty. A woman who renounces marriage, especially when such 
renunciation is the cause of permanent weak health, must seek for 
compensations in friendship. I cannot tell you what it would be to 
me now to lose the friend I have found in Kitty Silver.” 

“There is no present danger of that kind that I see,” Sir George 
said. “Miss Kitty Silver likes us, and likes our ways. She will 
not go yet.” 

“We have no kind of claim upon her time, remember, papa,” Ella 
said; “but it is not the idea of losing Kitty for the present that 
makes me uneasy. It is the future I am thinking of. Supposing 
Kitty holds herself free to accept a home with us instead of returning 
to Mrs. Wingfield—of course, I do not know how matters stand with 
them, and speak hypothetically —would you offer any objection to such 
an arrangement ? ” 

Sir George looked like a man who is suddenly asked to lend his 
dearest friend a large sum of money. 

“She is a poor clergyman’s daughter, or something of that sort, 
isn’t she ? and has been a governess. We should have to pay her at 
least a hundred a year!” 

“Poor papa!” cried Ella, laughing heartily at this display of her 
father’s little weakness ; “poor, victimized papa! it is too bad to come 
down upon you with such expensive whims; but if Kitty is to be had 
at any price, I must have her—always supposing Kitty to be all and 
no more than we take her to be.” 

“She rides splendidly, and if that isn’t a sign of good breeding I 
don’t know what is; but there is just a dash of artistic Bohemia about 
her,” said Sir George, “ that makes one feel a little uncertain whether 
‘Love me, love my friends, would apply in her case ;” and thus he 
stopped short, and looked at Ella earnestly. 

“ Exactly,” answered Ella; “ but how are we ever to obtain cer- 
tainty? Mrs. Wingfield is the only friend of Kitty’s we know, and 
she is a gentlewoman, though sadly destitute of brains and education. 
We couldn’t go to her for ‘ references’ of her most intimate friend ? ” 

“Will it not be better to leave matters as they are for the present ?” 
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asked her father, unwilling to spend an extra hundred a year, even 
were it to secure the society of a young, handsome, and gifted woman. 
And for the present, the matter was allowed to rest. 


Cuapter XXXYI. 
KITTY AND HER PROTEGE. 


No sooner did Kitty find herself alone with Francine, on her way to 
Bourdeaux, than a delicious, vagabondish sense of freedom took posses- 
sion of her. It was a long time now since she had experienced the 
feeling, and though she was a slave of her own free will, and the 
chains that bound her were covered with velvet and down, they galled 
a little at times. To-day she had cast them off, and she felt glad. 

Perry might prove intractable, their interview might be bitter, the 
consequences of it might be unpleasant to herself; but she gave her- 
self up to the hour with the abandon of a released bird. What a 
bright day it is! she thought, as the train sped on; how blue the sky 
looks! how sweet the air smells! I wonder why it is that I notice 
these things so seldom now? How should she have time to notice 
them, when occupied from morning till night with pleasing others ? 

“Tam young,” meditated Kitty, “I have faculty enough for a dozen 
people, I could slip into almost any little groove and enjoy existence, 
provided I had one thing—money. But as it is, I must let trifles go, 
however pleasant ; I am like a person on a long journey, who cannot 
stop to pick up flowers or chase butterflies, but I long to do it.” Then 
giving utterance to her thoughts, she said: “Francine, my child, are 
you happy ?” 

The girl opened her round blue eyes, in surprise. 

“Very happy, when mademoiselle is satisfied with me,” she said. 

“But have you nothing in life to make you happier than that, no 
sweetheart ?” 

“Pas encore, mademoiselle,” answered Francine, blushing. “I have 
a good mistress, no cares for the morrow, and holidays on saints’ days. 
I am quite contented.” 

“You poor little thing!” Kitty said, in a tone of magnificent com- 
passion. She could not help pitying Francine for her contented mind. 
To her, to live meant to desire, and to desire meant to obtain. After 
a little while she took a Napoleon out of her purse, rather abruptly, 
and said, holding it up before the girl’s eyes, “ Francine, if you see 
anything or hear anything to-day that you feel sure I should not wish 
talked of, you are to hold your peace. Do you understand me ?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.”’ 


“Are you quite sure ?” 
“ Yes, mademoiselle.” 
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“Then, here is your Napoleon. But if you are imprudent, if you 
tattle, if you allow other people to bother you into talking about me 
and my affairs, I should send you back to your home forthwith, though 
I like my little maid so much,” she added, with a subtle show of mixed 
severity and affection. 

Francine took her Napoleon, cried a little out of gratitude at being 
so trusted, and then retired into a corner, like a little submissive dog 
who knows that for the present he is not wanted. Kitty was silent 
till the train arrived at Bourdeaux, and stepped out on to the platform, 
—calm, though pale. 

She drew her veil over her face, saw at a glance that Perry was not 
there ; then beckoning a coachman, ordered him to drive her to the 
Hotel de la Paix. 

There are some things in which one never grows older, and Kitty 
who grew, morally speaking, months every day, was as young as ever 
in this, that she could not meet Perry unmoved. 


Other people were almost impersonal to her. Dr. Norman was a . 
sad and lamentable circumstance in her life; Myra had been a . 


fortunate circumstance; Sir George and Ella were delightful cireum- 
stances; Perry only was a really existent person,—flesh and spirit ; 
and she could no more’ forget him than she could forget herself. 

She wished him to keep out of sight; she would fain have forgotten 
him; she would be outwardly cruel to him—but he exercised the 
same spell over her that she exercised over other people, only in 
different degree. 

On this occasion her heart was beating fast all the time that she 
greeted him with apparent indifference; he did not see it, he did not 
divine it, but under that calm, beautifully-poised manner, burned a 
volcanic fire of conflicting passions. 

They shook hands and talked of the weather till they were fairly 
installed in a little salon where Perry had provided a pretty breakfast 
adorned with flowers, for Perry never forgot to féte Kitty under any 
circumstances. Then Kitty let Francine take off her soft summer 
cloak of creamy white, and her modest straw bonnet with one little 
rosebud, and motioning the young girl to a seat by the window, sat 
down at the head of Perry’s table. 

“What are we to have?” she said, with an affectation of the old 
childish gowrmandise that Perry had delighted to indulge; “little 
fish, little birds? and, oh, there is some nougdt! Give me a bit, this 
minute, please.” 

Perry chipped off a bit of the nougdt, delighted, and Kitty crushed 
it with her strong, beautiful little teeth, and asked for more. She had 
overcome her agitation now, and determined to be good and kind to 


her poor faithful protégé, and make him happy for an hour, if she 
could. 
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“And now, tell me,” she said (“my little maid understands no 
English), from whence you came, and whither you go? How is dear 
Polly and her chicks? What isshe doing? And is Vittoria married ? 
I want to hear everything about everybody.” 

Perry began his catechism at the end. “Vittoria was married ; 
Polly Cornford and her chicks had gone home; her stay in Paris had 
turned out well, he thought,” and so on. 

“And what are you going to do with yourself this winter, dear 
Perry ?” asked Kitty. Perry was clumsily carving a little bird. 

“T will tell you when I have achieved this performance,” he said ; 
and when a delicate bit was finally conveyed to Kitty’s plate, added : 

“T am going to Madrid to see the Velasquez, and from Madrid to 
Cadiz, and from Cadiz to Tunis, and, perhaps, into Algiers. Algiers 
is a fine place for artists, some of our fellows say. If I like it, I shall 
stay to paint there.” 

Perry said all this as cireumspectly as if the plan had been digested 
. for months, whereas it had only come into his mind during the last 
few minutes. Finding Kitty miles farther from him than before, 
reading in her very friendliness and ease a sign that all question of 
love was over between them, he felt bound to go somewhere and do 
something, just because so much was expected of him. 

“What a delightful journey !” Kitty cried, enthusiastically, though 
in her inmost heart, she felt offended at Perry’s sudden show of inde- 
pendence. “The change will be so good for your health too.” 

“And where will you be meanwhile?” Perry asked, very sullenly. 

“Tt is quite uncertain as yet.” 

“Don’t marry that miserly old beggar, Sir George Bartelotte,” 
Perry added. 

Kitty crimsoned. 

“ Oh, Perry ! Sir George Bartelotte would no more dream of marry- 
ing me than I should of-———” 

“ Marrying me ?” 

“Tf you finish my sentences for me, you must do it after your own 
fashion,” Kitty said, laughing ; “ but you shouldn’t ask a lady to a 
pretty breakfast and then get out of temper with her, Perry ; it is not 
good manners. You are going such a long way off, too, Heaven 
knows when we shall see each other again! so let us be friends.” 

Poor Perry battled hard with the pent-up passion of months, but 
for the life of him he could not conquer it and be pleasant ; Kitty 
coaxed and caressed him with all sorts of kind looks and subtle 
words, turned over his sketches one by one in her old careful, critical 
way, made him present her with the prettiest, gave a trinket off 
her watch-chain in exchange, said he might write to her; in fine, 
patronized in a way that would have been delicious to any man— 
except a rejected lover. 
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Kitty was hardly more happy than Perry all this time; but how 
was Perry to know it? She laughed, smiled, talked without any 
apparent effort ; she addressed him as her “foolish boy,” her “ sad 
vagabond,” her “ poor, helpless Perry,” as coolly and composedly as if 
she had been his mother. Perry could not perceive the tumult 
raging in her heart of hearts, and she felt a secret contempt for him 
because of his blindness. Thus they went on misunderstanding each 
other more and more. 

Oh! alike in love or hate, how blind are we! Heart beats close to 
heart—as it seems—and by great, unspeakable, painful efforts, we 
try to bring ourselves in closest sympathy with one friend; or the 
truth is so simple that we think he must find it out, and it escapes 
him! we remain mysteries to each other in spite of ourselves till we 
go down to the grave. How often do our words, acts, and looks 
falsify us, when our souls are true as steel. Is it a cruel game of 
fate ? is it a necessary condition of human imperfection? We know 
nothing, and can only wait. 

Perry did not know that this was a fateful moment for him; that 
now, if ever, Kitty might have listened and given way, had he made 
a show of mastery. That violent fit of ill-humour of the night before 
was reacting in his favour now; the glimpse of utter freedom she 
was enjoying with him, the sunshine, the little feast, the unconcern, 
the tone of their meeting, recalling, as it did, unregretted but, never- 
theless, happy days, were all in his favour. His following her was in 
his favour. Why was he gloomy, sullen, vindictive, just when a little 
strength and a little sweetness might have stood him in such good 
stead? Poor Perry had changed within the last few months. Dis- 
appointment, absinthe, evil company, were doing their work well; 
he was fast accomplishing the ruin upon which he had determined. 

The old joyous habit of admiration even seemed wholly gone; if he 
praised Kitty’s dress or looks, it was in a savagely jealous manner ; 
and when she said do this or that, he obeyed apathetically and 
slavishly, more like a beaten dog than a lover. 

So the hours wore on; and Kitty and Perry, as children who have 
started for a summer walk holding hands across a tiny brooklet, 
found the brooklet grow into a brook, and the brook into a rivulet, 
and the rivulet into a river—broad and deep. They spoke to each 
other, but their voices had a strange and hollow sound. They could 
not go back to the point from whence they had started, and the river 
grew wider and wider. The sky was bright overhead, the world was 
bright around, but life seemed cold, and dark, and old to them as 
they lost sight of each other's faces and went their ways. 
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Cuaptrrn XXXYII. 
A MYSTERIOUS MISSION. 


Tere is a Spanish proverb which says, “ Every hair has its shadow,” 
but the maker of the proverb should have added, by way of moral, 
“Happy is he who sees it not.” 

The possessor of superabundant tact can scarcely be a happy person, 
and Kitty was such a person. She saw the shadow of every hair. 

For instance, no sooner had she received Ella’s kiss of welcome and 
Sir George’s hand-shake—both were apparently as cordial as ever—than 
she knew something was going wrong. Just a touch of apprehension, 
just a shade of mistrust, just an approximation of jealousy were evident 
to her, which could not have been evident to one person out of fifty 
thousand. Whilst she was making of her day at Bourdeaux as pretty 
an idyll as could be, whilst Ella listened, smiled, and asked none but 
answerable questions, for Ella had plenty of tact too, whilst Sir 
George talked naturally of Perry’s projected tour and the advantages 
likely to accrue from it, Kitty saw as clearly as ordinary people see 
that black is black and white is white, what mischief Perry had 
worked her. The harm was done, past cure. She must make the 
best of it. 

She worked harder than ever for the next few days. She posed as 
an angel, and did it to perfection. Sir George could almost have for- 
given ugliness in a woman who was so amiable, so lively, so capable 
as she. Kitty managed the house now, even marketed at times, and 
this economical proceeding enchanted Sir George beyond anything. 
Kitty suggested that the courier was unnecessary—a master stroke ! 
The courier was dismissed, and Kitty had reached the pinnacle of Sir ° 
George's favour. If possible, she devoted herself to Ella more than 
ever. Ella concluded a dozen times a day that she could not possibly 
live without Kitty, but she wished Kitty had no protégés, and hesi- 
tated about making her one of themselves. 

But Ella had an attack of illness, and that brought matters to a 
crisis. Kitty sat up with her for several successive nights; but for 
Kitty’s care, the doctor said, Ella might have succumbed. It was 
Kitty who could soothe her to sleep, Kitty who could devise a com- 
fortable bed. ‘Kitty who could think of something for her to eat. 
Sir George’s gratitude was rapturous, and as soon as ever Ella became 
convalescent revived her plan regarding Kitty’s future. 

“Tt is not a question of choice, it is a question of necessity,” he 
said. “ Kitty must come tous. She is just the person we want; we 
are just the people she wants. It really seems a dispensation of Pro- 
vidence—but I don’t think, my dear, we need say anything about 
salary. What a home it is for her!” 
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“Papa!” cried Ella, quite shocked; “Iam so fond of Kitty that I 
hate giving her money at all. But two hundred pounds a year would 
be too little for any gentlewoman, under the cireumstances——” 

Sir George looked excessively nervous and uncomfortable. 

“T don’t want to be shabby, Ella; she is a splendid girl, good as 
gold and sharp as a Jew. She will save you the expense of a lady’s- 
maid, and work all sorts of reformations among our extravagant pack 
of servants into'the bargain.” 

“Indeed, you misunderstand me, papa,” Ella answered, colouring 
painfully. “I want Kitty to be my friend, not my servant. I cannot 
and will not trade upon her goodness to me.” 

“But, my dear child, she declares that nothing makes her so happy 
as doing things for people she likes. Why not let her be happy in 
her own way?” Sir George chuckled to himself, and added, “and 
save our pockets when we can ?” 

“ Papa, you would not take that tone if you knew how I abhor it,” 
Ella said ; “we are not deciding a question of money. We are think- 
ing of Kitty’s happiness and our own.” 

Sir George was terribly afraid of Ella’s anger, and said, very peni- 
tently : 

“T can’t help thinking of money, how can I, when every acre I 
have goes to a man I hate, and your whole portion must be saved out 
of my income? I should not be stingy if it were not for this.” 

Ella laid one of her fragile little hands on his arm. 

“Poor, dear papa!” she said, “I am always forgetting the future. 
I suppose it is because I fancy I shall not live to be old, and want 
money.” 

“To return to Miss Silver,” began Sir George, abruptly,—he could 
not bear to dwell for a moment on the probability of Ella’s life being 
short,—‘ she is to live with us if she likes; that is understood,—is it 
not ?” 

“On one or two conditions,” Ella answered, brightly. “In the first 
place, youshall not be mulcted much, papa ; my income is too large for 
an invalid who cannot go to balls and make five toilettes a day——” 

“T dare say Miss Silver would not be offended if you gave her a 
left-off gown now and then. Poor clergymen’s daughters are used to 
that sort.of thing.” 

“Papa, there are more considerations far more important than my 
left-off gowns. Is Kitty free to accept our offer? Is her family such 
as to warrant us in making it ?” 

For some moments both were silent. Sir George was saying to 
himself: “ Whata pity Ella is so much too good and too conscientious 
for this world! If Miss Silver chooses to throw up an engagement 
with Mrs. Wingfield, what are Mrs. Wingfield’s feelings to us? If 
Miss Silver can dress upon a hundred a year, why put her out of her 
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proper sphere, by giving her more? Ella's delicacy is a real mis- 
fortune, and yet I would rather lose a hundred pounds than shock her, 
poor darling! 

Ella’s thoughts ran as follows :—How grossly egotistical and com- 
mon and little are we with all our efforts at self-refinng! Here am 
I living in a world of books and beautiful things ; yet because Kitty is 
of inferior birth and breeding to myself, I cannot accept Kitty’s affec- 
tion without reluctance. She is bright, generous, ‘self-sacrificing, 
sympathetic, intensely clear-headed, all that I want in a friend, in 
fact, but this petty, miserable prejudice of social position makes a 
hypocrite of me. 

“T will tell you the best thing to do,” Sir George said, at last. “I 
raust go to London before long on business. Why should I not go at 
ence and ease your mind about Miss Silver’s family and antecedents 
by obtaining all necessary information ?” 

“From whom?” asked Ella, doubtfully. 

“From Mrs. Wingfield, in the first instance, and from the friends 
at whose house Mrs. Wingfield first made her acquaintance.” 

“ Would not that be underhand and a little mean?” Ella said, still 
doubtful. 

“ Miss Silver need never know. Provided we do not tell her, there 
is no objection to the plan that I can discover. The plain truth of 
the matter is, Miss Silver has made herself necessary to you, and 
Miss Silver we must keep, at any cost. I do believe she almost saved 
your life in this last illness.” 

Ella’s eyes filled. 

“ How can we ever repay such devotion ?” she said. 

“You forget that she is poor!” Sir George replied ; “ and that re- 
minds me to ask you, my dear, what became of all the trinkets your 
aunt Francis left you? ‘There was a pretty coral necklace, worth 
very little; why not give it to Miss Silver?” 

“Oh, papa! as if Kitty would wear such trumpery! But I am 
going to give her something on her birthday which will make her 
look like a queen,” and Ella instructed Sir George to pick out a 
certain violet case from her drawer, and take from it two or three 
strings of exquisite pearls. 

“ They—are—not—out—of—your—own—jewel-case ?” gasped her 
father. 

“T ought first to have told you that they were bought on purpose 
for Kitty,” answered Ella, “ knowing your dislike to anything going 
out of the family. These were never in the family, papa. How 
lovely they are, and how Kitty will love them for my sake!” and for 
Kitty's sake she kissed them before they were put away. 

Sir George having decided to go to England, decided to go at once, 
and Kitty had to be told. Ella was a very bad actor. She felt per- 
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fectly guiltless of any treachery in her own heart towards her friend, 
but the mere fact of Sir George’s errand seemed mean and under- 
hand, and she hated herself for being the prime mover of such a step. 
In spite of all her efforts to the contrary, she showed evident embar- 
rassment of manner when the subject of her father’s journey was 
brought forward, excusing the journey unnecessarily, apologizing to 
Kitty for it, and saying a hundred things that aroused Kitty’s cuspi- 
cions. Ella would fain have been doubly and trebly loving to Kitty 
just now; for had she not watched by her bedside during nights of 
suffering, and tended her like a sister? But she could not play the 
hypocrite ; she could not show a fondness and confidence in words 
that her deeds wholly wanted. So, poor Ella, after the way of very 
sensitive people, tormented herself and punished herself a thousand 
times more than occasion required. 

Kitty had vague grounds for uneasiness. She saw plainly enough 
that there was some secret at the bottom of Sir George’s sudden 
departure for England; but how could such a secret affect her 
directly ? She could hardly believe herself to be of so much import- 
ance in Ella’s or her father’s eyes as to imagine that the journey was 
made on her account. And yet she felt instinctively that she had 
something to do with it. 

Did they suspect any secret engagement existing between herself 
and a man of inferior station? Did they know of her engagement 
with Dr. Norman? Had Myra compromised her in their eyes? 
Kitty asked herself a hundred questions of this kind. She felt it just 
possible that Myra might have worked a little mischief. Myra had 
given up all idea of going*to Arcachon now, and by every post en- 
treated Kitty to return to her. But Ella was ill—and how could she 
go? Then Sir George was obliged to visit England, and how could 
she leave Ella alone? There was always a plausible reason for Kitty 
remaining where she was; and Myra’s patience was on the verge of 
giving way, when a diversion came in the shape of her old lover, the 
ugly, the clever, the fascinating Captain Longley. 


Cuarter XXXVIII. 


PERRY’S PILGRIMAGE. 


Ir was Polly Cornford who had persuaded, nay, constrained, Perry to 
make a little tour, though at starting he had no more idea of meeting 
Kitty than he had of meeting any other person at all like her. What 
with Perry’s liking for Laura, and Laura's liking for Perry, poor 
Mrs. Cornford had led an uneasy life of it for weeks past. All that 
was best and brightest in Perry’s nature seemed to be consumed by 
his passion for Kitty, burnt up, shrivelled, destroyed as completely as 
VOL. XXVI. x 
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shreds by fire. Who could recognize in the morose, quarrelsome, 
bitter Perry of to-day, his old, enthusiastic, genial, sweet-natured, 
sociable self ? 

Perhaps Laura was the only person who would not believe him 
changed ; and to her, in truth, he tried to be the same. His motive 
was a kind one, but the consequences of it were cruel. Laura looked 
upon all the world as unjust to poor Perry, and tried to make up for 
the injustice of the world by extra kindness on her part. Perry 
accepted her consolations in spite of himself. 

But a day came when Perry’s sense of danger, and Mrs. Cornford’s 
exhortations prevailed over every other consideration, and he went 
away. He did not want to ruin any one but himself. He thought 
that Laura would soon forget him. 

“ Whatever you do, don’t write to her,” Mrs. Cornford had said at 
parting. “Folly spoken, is as harmless as a crossed check; folly 
written down, is an I. O. U. that you must pay one day. Send her 
your love if you like, but don’t come back to Paradise Place till 
you've recovered your senses or married a black woman.” 

“Don’t be so horribly afraid of my coming back, my good soul,” 
Perry said, with unpardonable sourness. “You can let my studio 
to-morrow if you like.” 

“ Perugino, if I didn’t love you as your own mother might do——” 

“ Might, but didn’t,” interrupted Mr. Perry with admirable satire. 
“ You forget that she ran away from my father, and no more thought 
of me than if I had been a little rat in her cupboard.” 

“Oh, Perry! you make a bad hand at acting the brute ; your heart 
is in the right place, as the ass said to the master who cudgelled him.. 
But when you are thousands of miles away you will think of Polly 
Cornford, the veritablest ass that ever was, and wish you had not 
cudgelled her so often.” 

“Good-bye, and God bless you!” Perry said, kissing her in a boyish 
fit of penitence. “ Why did you pick Kitty and me out of the gutter 
to serve you thus ?” 

Then he pushed his way on to the platform of the Chemin de Fer 
de Ouest, and never looked back at poor Polly, who was crying in 
the third-class waiting room. 

She went back, after a time, consoled. If anything could effect 
Perry’s cure, she felt that it was foreign travel. He loved travel as 
passionately as only artists can. In his prime days of enjoyment, and 
zealous, though intermittent labour, a vagabondish trip to Havre or 
Amiens, effected at the least possible cost, had refreshed and in- 
vigorated him for months. A run down to Harwich by boat would 
be a tonic alike to mind and body; a day at Marlow would inspire 
him with raptures ; for it is the enviable faculty of the born artist 
to renew his strength by briefest glimpses of the beautiful world of 
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Nature, in which adverse circumstances do not permit him to spend 
his days. Mrs. Cornford had packed Perry’s knapsack with her own 
hands, putting in all sorts of things he might want: recipes against ague 
and cholera, woollen vests, waterproof mocassins, and money; having 
done this, she sent a blessing after him, and went home to paint 
laboriously for the support and education of her orphan nieces, and 
the benefit of her poor relations in general. 

Perry set off on his travels, wilfully determined to see nothing, 
enjoy nothing, paint nothing. He traversed the lovely region of 
La Dordogne in perfect autumnal weather, all shifting gold and 
purple, without losing his evil temper, reached Bourdeaux, in as 
dull, morbid, unproductive a state of mind as a man could well be. 
There he had unexpectedly come upon traces of Kitty. Turning over 
the pages of the Visitor’s Guide, he saw this entry—Sir George Bavte- 
lotte and party, en route to Arecachon—and of course he must see 
Kitty at any cost. 

When Kitty left him, almost savage with a new sense of disappoint- 
ment, he was divided between two minds. He was no more to Kitty 
than,the pebbles under his feet, but Laura loved him, and the little 
love he had to give would suffice to make her happy: should he 
retrace his steps, and marry Laura, and earn a living by painting 
pictures as best he could? or should he go on, caring for no one, 
letting no one care for him, and painting only when the fancy took 
him? He decided to choose between these two courses by tossing up 
three francs. 

Heads were for going forwards, tails for returning home. Heads 
decided that he was to go on. So he went on. 

He spent two or three days at Biarritz, and from thence, always 
travelling by third-class and sleeping in cheap little inns, journeyed 
across the Pyrenees into Spain. He passed the weird region of the Landes, 
which at other times would have affected him with eerie, fanciful moods, 
and the demon still clung to him. The weather was one long pageant 
of golden sunshine and purple shadow,—Nature, like a coquette, seem- 
ing to make herself more beautiful than ever, in order to win back the 
heart of the poor, unhappy, forsaken young artist. Who, even in the 
Pyrenees, saw such skies, such mountains, such pine-woods, such stars 
as he? For Nature fétes not the princes and possessors of the land, 
but her lovers, with the greatest of her noontide glories and sunset 
pomps ; she puts a carpet of flowers under their feet, she sends wild, 
beautiful birds across their way, who sing to them. And Perry had 
glimpses and snatches of rapture in spite of himself. “It is of no use 
for me to paint anything,” he would say, but he painted nevertheless. 
Oh! what a divine world were this, he thought, if Kitty or I had 
never been born! Were I not such a pawvre diable going to the 
bad, he mused, I would pick up Spanish—it is such an enchanting 
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language from beginning to end. And he found the world divine, 
in spite of Kitty, and picked up Spanish, though a pauvre diable 
going to the bad. 

It is quite wonderful in how many ways genius contrives to mani- 
fest itself. Perry had not been on Spanish soil a fortnight before he 
could talk in very pretty Castilian, thrum the guitar a little, dance a 
bolero, and sing half a hundred coplas. He did these things with 
such winning abandonment of manner, and was moreover so beautiful 
with his large blue eyes, clear, slightly sunburnt complexion, and dark 
gold-brown curls and beard, that he was always obliged to leave 
pleasant places because some pretty Pepa or Gregoria had fallen in 
love with him. What were Pepas or Gregorias to him? A delusion 
and @ snare only, so he made good his escape before entangled past 
extrication. Poor Perry was as little inclined to turn gay Lothario 
now as when a mere boy; he had courted his handsome, sulky, slat- 
ternly Kitty, in the happy past. It was no credit in his case to be 
good and innocent, since dissipation had no sort of temptation for 
him. He had tried dissipation in Paris, as we have seen, but his 
natural temperament kept him young, and made hope and other good 
things possible. 

Poor Perry’s diary in these days was touchingly wayward and 
simple. He sent from time to time such valuable pieces of informa- © 


_ tion as this to Polly Cornford. Polly Cornford, who wept for him 


and prayed, in a fashion, for him with the tenderness of a mother. 

Burgos, 12th October.—Nothing to paint, so I came away. 

Valladolid— Here I was ill, with low fever. The landlord’s 
daughter, Isidora, gave me disgusting drinks of herbs and pills. She 
was very pretty and very kind, but I could not forgive the pills. 

Escorial.—I got such a good dinner here, but felt just as miserable 
after it as before. 

Madrid.—Velasquez was a wonderful, superior kind of human 
being. If he had only had Kitty to paint! 

Madrid, 2nd entry—Do you know anything about Goya, dear 
Polly? I don’t, but his pictures are to be seen here. What a wretch 
I am not to enjoy these galleries! 

Madrid, 3rd entry.—I don’t enjoy Madrid, so of what use to go 
on? And yet I goon. I suppose it is every one’s fate to go on, and 
not to like it. 

And when he was fairly in Andalusia, the sweetest morsel of the 
Peninsula, of which Polly Cornford would fain have had glowing 
suggestions, he tantalized her with the following letter : 


“Dear Potty, 


“T have often heard you say that ‘an ass in Spain is an ass 
in Portugal,’ and I never heard one of your proverbs that better 
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applied to me. I am just as much of a fool concerning one particular 
person as ever; and I hate myself for letting that sweet child, Laura 
Norman, think so well of me. Tell her I am the biggest scoundrel 
on the face of the earth, with my love, please. 

“‘The women at Granada are very pretty. We had a jolly little 
dance last night. I do think I could make my fortune as a Spanish 
dancer in London. Little Isidora here would dance all over the world 
with me, I am sure. 

“Yours affectionately, 


“ Perry.” 


“PS. I paint very little; a few daubs, which I sell on the way, 
that is all.” 


Perry had fallen in with a rich Englishman at Granada who loved 
art when he could get it cheap, and to him he had sold a dozen 
exquisite suggestions of the Alhambra for about five pounds each. 
The pictures were carefully packed, insured, and sent to adorn a 
country house in England; the money was squandered ere it could 
fairly be called Perry’s own. 

He lingered in Granada, captivated, intoxicated, entranced by its 
gracious fanciful beauty. For a time, the sense of the perfection 
surrounding him, both of nature and of art, held him spell-bound and 
happy. What were his insignificant life and love? what was any- 
thing in all the world beside the Alhambra? But this exalted mood 
passed away, leaving him again sad, and small, and self-encumbered. 

Wherever he went he found rich, parsimonious English and Ameri- 
can travellers who would buy his pictures, which were almost as cheap 
as photographs and a hundred times as valuable. So he paid his 
expenses as he went along, and was always in the predicament either 
of having his pockets full of money, or wanting a hundred reals to pay 
his landlord's bill. 

Thus he travelled on. He went to Seville, to Cadiz, and from 
thence to Gibraltar, always seeing marvellous things with those 
unforgetting artistic eyes of his, and always ungraciously longing to 
turn back. 

At Gibraltar his indecision took a stronger form. One day he took 
a berth in a steamer going to Bourdeaux ; the next, he halfsettled to 
sail for Liverpool; on the third, he really sailed for the shores of 
Africa. 

“ Kitty is only a woman—TI will forget her,” he said ; “and what 
will remind me of Kitty in Africa ?” 
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Cuaprten XXXIX, 
PERRY’S PILGRIMAGE CONTINUED. 


Perry landed at a little sea-board town, called Némours, on the 
borders of Morocco, and when he had climbed one or two fiery- 
coloured, sierra-shaped hills, and looked across the broad blue sea on 
one side, and the waving pale-gold desert on the other, he set off 
with a couple of French colonists who were making the inland journey 
on horseback. Perry had hardly felt so happy for years as he did to 
tind himself on a plump little barb, with pistols at his side, which he 
was assured would prove of use. He had never ridden anything 
before better than a melancholy seaside hack, let out at a shilling an 
hour, and his sole knowledge of pistol-shooting consisted of target 
practice at Epsom races; but his companions, with inborn ineffable 
French amiability, took pains to teach him what was necessary, and 
Perry came to no mischief. How the good little horse liked his rider 
is another matter. 

The three travelled on in perfect harmony as far as Telemcen—that 
beautiful Granada of the West, of which so few travellers know. 
Perry was sadly disappointed at having fallen in with no Arab thieves 
or assassins on the way; he had hoped for one murder, at least, but 
the sublime vision of the ruined Moorish capital, rising like a tower of 
pure gold against an amethyst sky consoled him. Here he parted com- 
pany with his pleasant friends, and staid a week, exquisitely alive to 
the touching, tranquil, fairy-like loveliness of the place. It was like 
dreaming over the Arabian Nights. Dainty, dark-eyed children in 
bright-coloured fez and pantaloons played in the streets, every one a 
real, live, little Prince Bedreddin. Veiled women glided among the 
dusky olive groves. The beautiful white mosques were crowded with 
worshippers at the summons of the muezzin. And when the many- 
coloured but tender daylight passed away, came the wondrous southern 
night, with skies of purplish black, and large silvery stars like moons 
shining direct over head. 

Perry spent half his days in cutting Kitty’s name on the ruins. 
On the base of a majestic monolith, that had been split in two by 
earthquake, he cut this legend very laboriously : 


“Kirry 1s Fass.” 


‘It cannot harm her,’ he mused, as he chiselled away in the twilight 
with only a little Arab goat-herd watching by. “ Who will ever come 
here who knows either Kitty or me? But what I have written will 
remain for hundreds of years, and it is some consolation to hand down 
her perfidy from generation to generation, even on the borders of the 
desert.” 
He painted three or four charming, mystical twilight scenes; but 
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here, fortunately for him, there were no buyers, so the sketches were 
saved and put aside. At ‘T'elemcen he fell in with a grazier bound to 
the farthest French station in the interior to buy sheep, who invited 
him to share his gig. Perry saw a vision of Bedouin encampments, 
wild gazelles feeding by turbulent streams, caravans coming out of 
yellow atmospheres, and the Great Desert beyond all, and went. It 
was hardly wonderful that he should go, but incredible that he should 
have come away. To live in the open air ; in a wide, fresh world without 
cities or conventionalities, to breathe the sweet, fragrant atmosphere 
of the desert, to see savage life in its gayest, most genial aspect, to 
share the Bedouin’s hospitality, all this fulfilled the dreams of Perry’s 
boyhood. He grew broader, browner, and stronger than he had ever 
been in his life before. He learned to saddle a horse, to shoot the hyena, 
to hunt the gazelle, to use his muscles in all sorts of ways. He could 
say a hundred things in the most astonishing Arabic, full of whistling 
aspirates and wonderful sibilations. He found himself forgetting to be 
unhappy ; yet he could not rest. The grazier said to him one day : 

“You are young, you like adventures, you want to see what this 
country is like. Be my partner. I dare say you have a few thousand 
trancs—all you Englishmen are rich.” 

“T haven't a sou. I’m a painter,” Perry said. 

“Eh bien! stay with me for a few months. You're welcome to 


bed and board if you will be a little handy now and then; a painter 
eouldn’t be better placed.” 


Perry shook his head. 

“T should like it, but the truth is I’ve been hardly used by a 
woman, and though she will no more marry me than she will marry 
you, I can’t rest so far away from her.” 

So Perry forsook the life that he loved so well, and joined the first 
party to be heard of travelling to Oran. Oran is a stately, prosperous, 
half-Spanish city, two days’ journey from Gibraltar, from which one 
can sail to all parts of the world. Perry went down to the harbour 
as soon as he arrived, in search of some vessel that would carry him 
to any English port at a cheaper rate than the mail packet. He 
bargained with the master of a cattle-steamer, bound to Harwich in a 
day or two, and had paid his passage-money and carried his chattels 
on board, when a marvellous thing happened. 

Winter was over now, and the balmy, delicious, southern spring 
had come like a dream in the night. With the sunshine and the 
south wind came beautiful, graceful pleasure-boats, like white-winged 
birds, which ‘fluttered to the harbour, and there rested for awhile 
Perry watched them, with childish glee, as he loitered on the shore 
sketch-book in hand, and hoped that in the next stage of existence he 
should be the owner of one of those pretty yachts, and not the poor 
artist drawing it from a distance with longing eyes. 
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One morning he lay at full length on the sands watching a yacht 
come in; she was an elegant little craft, and scudded along in a fair 
wind at such a rate that one might have fancied a pirate-ship was at 
her heels. Perry saw a red flag hoisted in the harbour, with a smile 
of contempt. . 

“Why on earth should they hoist colours?” he said, “ they haven’t 
got Kitty on board !” 

By the time he had made a little sketch of the yacht she was very 
near the harbour, and Perry put up his glass to see what kind of 
people were on board. 

The party consisted of about nine ladies and gentlemen, all English, 
as Perry surmised, and of the stereotyped order of travellers. There 
were one or two fashionable young ladies in straw hats and short 
serge frocks; one or two young men with long limbs, insipid faces— 
bearded immensely ; the invariable amateur author or artist, with 
pockets crammed full of sketch-books and French novels; the inva- 
riable elderly papa, with the broad shoulders, and good-humoured, 
Philistine, purse-proud smile. Perry was about to put down his 
glass, superciliously, when he caught sight of a face that made him 
grow pale and eager in a moment. 

He thought he must be dreaming, and looked again and again. 

He was not dreaming. 

The yacht had been honoured for a good cause. She had got Kitty 
on board ! 

It was as true as the sun shining over his head, as the millions on 
millions of little waves that rippled at his feet. What woman in the 
wide world could be mistaken—even momentarily—for Kitty ? Look, 
figure, tread, were as much her own as particular tones of her voice 
and particular hues of her eye. The very turn of her shoulders 
would proclaim her among a thousand women. 

Perry rushed from one sailor to the other, in frantic curiosity. To 
whom did the yacht belong? Whither was she bound? How long 
would she stay in port ?—and so on. 

No one knew anything, except that the yacht belonged to an 
Englishman in the diplomatic service at Gibraltar, which accounted 
for the colours being hoisted, and that she would most likely make for 
Algiers. 

“The English always go to Algiers. It is such a gay place,” said 
one, and Perry could hear no more. 

He skulked about the harbour all that day, determined to follow it 
at any risk. Some of the party came on shore, but Kitty was not of 
the number, and Perry only saw her come on deck once or twice. 
Towards evening he contrived to have a little talk with the mate on 
his way to the town, and from him learned that the yacht would sail 
for Algiers next day, and would probably put in there for six weeks. 
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Perry of course tried to get back his passage-money, but the captain 
proving irascible he yielded the point loftily, and spent his last Napo- 
leon in paying for a second-class fare by mail-packet to Algiers. 
Unfortunately the steamer did not start for two days, during which 
Perry fretted as feverishly as if any important issue depended upon 
his arrival in Algiers. He knew well enough that nothing but dis- 
appointment would follow upon any intercourse he might have with 
Kitty. He could no more keep away from her than the moth can 
keep from the candle that burns its wings so cruelly. 

The yacht had a fair wind, and reached Algiers ere the mail-packet 
was half way. For various good reasons, she lay to a few hours 
instead of weeks, and was scudding homewards before Perry put foot 
on shore. 


Cuapter XL. 


HOW SIR GEORGE FARED ON HIS ERRAND. 


Sir George set off in a state of excitement that bordered on elation. 
If one thing in the world was almost as dear to him as his daughter, 
it was his ducats: and he felt that to secure Kitty as a member of his 
household would be an inestimable piece of economy. He was one of 


the few men who could mix up his admiration for a young and fasci- 
nating woman with the baldest mercenary consideration. Kitty was 
handsome, and he admired her; Kitty was clever, and he liked her 
company ; Kitty was masterly in dealing with the common affairs of 
life, and for that quality he adored her. 

Poor Sir George’s nature had been embittered by various causes. 
In the first place, he began life by marrying a penniless girl for love, 
an act of self-sacrifice which he could never quite forgive himself, 
especially as she bore him no son. In the second, his name and estate 
would go to the man he hated above all others in the world. Thirdly, 
he was comparatively poor, and could only provide for Ella’s future by 
letting his house in Clarges Street, and his country seat, and living 
economically abroad. 

He had one extravagance, namely, a passion for old rare books ; but 
that one bore the same relation to his numerous economies as the 
Corsair’s “one virtue linked unto a thousand crimes.” He travelled. 
second-class when travelling alone; dressed as shabbily as decency 
permitted; drank win ordinaire with water; dined off a single 
dish, and answered people’s letters on the blank leaf of their own. 
In fine, where ordinarily economical people spent a shilling, he 
spent about ninepence; if fairly out of Ella’s sight, sevenpence. 
What the grosser pleasures of the world were to other men, the 
pleasures of saving were to him. To feel himself at liberty to be as 
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economical as he pleased, was a little debauch of which he could not 
make enough. He grew gay, brisk, and almost affectionately disposed 
towards the world when thus inebriated; would be courteous to 
the pitch of geniality with the second or third-class passengers with 
whom he travelled ; would be civil to French officials, whom he detested ; 
would offer a cigar to any one sitting next him. When reckoning up 
the expenses of the day he chuckled to Limself and praised himself as 
if he had achieved a great action, and would enjoy the profound 
sleep of the happy conscience. 
As soon as the business that took him to London was fairly over, 
| he presented himself at Mrs. Wingfield’s lodgings in Green Street. 
Myra received everybody cordially, and over a charming little ¢éte- 
a-tcte lunch, which Sir George did not disdain, as he only practised 
abstemiousness when it answered some end, they talked a great deal 
of Kitty and Kitty’s affairs. 
| Simple as Myra was, she got Sir George to tell her all that she 
wanted to know before saying a word; and then, much too tickled at 
the new turn affairs were taking to be angry, she burst into a hearty 
laugh, and said: 

“My dear Sir George, what an odd notion to think of concerning 
yourself about Kitty’s antecedents or belongings. Nobody in the 
world does that. Of course, Kitty has friends and lovers, and may 
have what you call antecedents, for aught I know; but, so long as she 
contrives to keep them so beautifully in the background, what matters 
it to us ¢” 

She opened her large, sleepy, blue eyes, and fixing them on Sir 
George’s wizen, hairy face with an inexpressible mixture of childish 
naiveté and womanly shrewdness, added : 

“You might, with perfect safety, marry Kitty, Sir George. She 
would take care that her family or family affairs never annoyed you.” 

“T don’t want to marry Miss Silver,” Sir George said, pettishly. 
“T want to make your dear Ella happy—that is all. iy 

“Ella is a spoiled child crying for Kitty instead of the moon,’ 
Myra rejoined ; “ but the moon won’t come down, and Kitty will.” 

“ Ella is so excessively tender of conscience that she would not for 
worlds make any proposals to Miss Silver till after I had seen you. 
We feel, indeed, that we stand in a delicate position with regard to 
yourself——” 

“Oh! as if I should hold you responsible——” 

“Ido assure you that we have never once urged her to remain 
with us longer than her previous arrangements with you would enable 
her to do so,” Sir George continued, apologetically. 

“Kitty is a free agent. I never held her bound except by her 
inclinations and affections,” Myra said, a little bitterly. 

“JT am thankful to hear you say so, Mrs. Wingfield. Dear Ella 
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has been quite troubled lest we should appear to have acted an un- 
friendly part towards you.” 

“She left me because she liked it, and she will stay for the same 
reason,’ Myra answered. “I hope she will not change her mind 
again in a great hurry. ‘That is all.” 

“T don’t think she will change her mind, because she is so devotedly 
attached to Ella. They are like sisters,” Sir George said. 

“Oh! that counts for nothing. She loved me like a sister a couple 
of months back.” 

Sir George did not think any worse of Kitty for thus being spoken 
of by her dearest friend. On the contrary, he rather admired Kitty 
for showing so much sagacity in the selection of her patrons. Of 
course, Kitty knew well enough how immeasurably superior Ella’s 
social position was to Myra’s—the former a baronet’s daughter, the 
latter a merchant's widow! Sir George laughed in his sleeve at 
Myra’s insensibility to this view of the question, and as he liked the 
little lady, and had no particular motive for undeceiving her, he 
allowed her to go on deceiving herself. Of course, Kitty adored his _ 
darling Ella; but it seemed preposterous that Myra should even have 
expected adoration in equal degree. Excepting in Kitty’s case—for 
Kutty was an exception to every rule—Sir George completely con- 
founded personalities with circumstances. A person stood represented 
in his mind as the sum total of so much wealth, so much rank, and 
so many worldly advantages in general. Mere intellectual attain- 
ments, whether scientific, literary, social, or artistic, went for little or 
nothing ; amiabilities and moral qualities were altogether ignored. 

He returned pertinaciously to the matter of Kitty’s kith and kin. 

“My dear Ella being young and motherless, I ieel it my duty to 
know something definite about this young lady’s position in the world. 
She will not marry. A girl without a penny rarely marries out of her 
own sphere, and if she is to be Ella’s companion for years to come, we 
want to feel that no poor or disreputable relations come down upon us.” 

“ Ask Dr. Norman then,” Myra said, not caring to become respon- 
sible in the matter. “ He wanted to marry Kitty, and if that does 
not look like putting trust in her, what does ?” 

Sir George thought this a good idea, and after a little more talk 
rose to go, Myra adding a word of advice on the threshold. 

“Tf you are guided by me,” she said at parting, “ you will just 
give Kitty big lumps of sugar, and not trouble your head about any- 
thing else. What good are pedigrees to clever people ?” 

When her visitor had gone, Myra went to her room, and cried for 
an hour over Kitty’s unkind behaviour. She was going back to India, 
the wife of Captain Longley ; but was not his approaching marriage 
an extra reason for needing her friend ? 

Myra was not romantic. She knew the world very well, and she 
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entertained no sentimental notions about love and marriage. She had 
been married before, and she understood the necessity of husband and 
wife not boring each other, if they would be happy. But she was so 
terribly dependent on others, that she felt she must inevitably bore 
Captain Longley if she were shut up with him alone in some lonely 
station up country. If Kitty were but with her always, all would go 
smoothly. 

Myra really cared for Kitty ; moreover, she now declared to herself 
bitterly that she would never again trust a friend as she had trusted 
this false one. 

Sir George went down to Shelley House next day, determined to 
fulfil his errand to the best of his ability, in spite of Myra’s somewhat 
flippant deprecations. 

It is just possible that there may have been a touch of jealousy at 
the bottom of this obstinacy. He no more dreamed of marrying Kitty 
than he dreamed of marrying Myra; but had she not smiled upon 
him and flattered him in a hundred ways, wearing the colours he 
liked best, singing his favourite songs, and reminding him from day 
to day that his admiration was worth the having ? 

Kitty had often talked of Shelley House, of her kind, admirable 
friend Dr. Norman, of his high-spirited, self-managed children, and all 
the love they bore her. She had, moreover, hinted at having been a 
sort of governess to the little girls; but beyond the period of her 
sojourn at Shelley House, Kitty’s account of herself was as vague as 
the glacial epoch in geological history. Whilst Sir George and Ella 
remained abroad, moving from place to place, not fixing their abode 
anywhere, it little mattered whether Ella’s friend and companion was 
the daughter of a clergyman—or a chimney-sweep ; but if they came 
to England, or settled down at Rome, Brussels, or Paris, it would be 
quite another thing. 

So Sir George determined to find out from the man who had 
wanted to marry Kitty whether she was a person fit to live with his 
daughter ; and as the question was a delicate one, he pondered on the 
best mode of putting it. ; 

But he was doomed to a temporary disappointment. On inquiring 
for Shelley House at the railway station, he was informed that Dr. 
Norman had lately lost a considerable sum of money ; that he had in 
consequence left the country for some time; that Shelley House had 
been put into proper order and let for a term of years, and that the 
owner was living in a very small house in London. 

Sir George walked to the house that had been Kitty’s home for so 
many ambitious months, and having obtained Dr. Norman’s address 
from its new tenant, returned to London in a very bad temper indeed. 
He had spent exactly nineteen shillings and sixpence for no purpose. 
It was an aggravating thought. 
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Cuaprern XLI. 
WHAT DR. NORMAN SAID ON KITTY’S BEHALF. 


Dr. Norman had hired a pretty cottage in the Addison Road, 
Kensington, that boasted of a little flower garden in front, and a little 
croquet lawn and shrubbery at the back; and though a mere doll’s 
house compared to Shelley, was pleasant enough. The situation was 
moreover quiet, healthful, and convenient. Novelty delights the 
young ; and Dr. Norman’s children thought it a splendid thing that 
papa should have brought them to London within reach of the South 
Kensington Museum, the Crystal Palace, the Polytechnic, the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and so many bewitching places. Dr. Norman was not 
one of those men who do things by halves; and when he woke up one 
morning, and found himself on the verge of poverty, he set to work 
to retrieve his fortune by every means in his power. It was the im- 
mediate loss of some thousands of pounds by the failure of a bank 
that had induced him to look into his affairs, and he was aghast at the 
inroads made upon a fair patrimony by the mismanagement and neglect 
of a few years. So he withdrew Regy from college, and sent him to 
a German university; sent the younger boys to London University 
school instead of Eton and Harrow, let his land to a respectable farmer 
on a long lease, and his home to a wealthy friend, reduced his staff of 
servants to three maids, and resolved to turn the steady work of years 
to some account at last. 

Prissy had not yet decided what sort of education would be best for 
herself and Laura, declaring that nothing could be thought of at 
present but the arrangement of the house. The little maid was in 
her element, what with choosing chintzes, buying flowers for the 
little conservatory, hanging up pictures, and the like; and when Sir 
George presented himself, who should open the door but Miss Prissy, 
a long lilac apron tied over her short frock, her fair hair blown about 
wildly, the very impersonation of briskness and bustle. 
~ “Qh, dear!” she said, when Sir George gave her his card request- 
ing to see her papa, “we didn't want visitors yet—and especially 
such grand ones. The hall is littered with books and things, and my 
doll’s linen is hanging on the stairs to dry ——” 

“Prissy,” put in Laura from the dining-room, “ask the gentle- 
man in.” 

So Prissy held the door about a quarter of a yard open, and led the 
way to Dr. Norman’s study, a quiet room at the top of the house, 
talking volubly all the way. 

“Tt is such an undertaking to move,” she said; “ how many times 
have you moved? And how many little girls have you? Are they 
ealled My Lady? I should like to be called My Lady. This is our 
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bath-room. Isn’t ita nice one? We all have baths every day, and 
the dolls once a week. Have you got such a nice bath-room in your 
house ?” and so on. 

Dr. Norman looked very fairly at home among his books, scientific 
appliances, and cabinets of fossils, considering that they had only been 
unpacked within the last week or two. He bore the interruption with 
the suavity of the proverbially absent man, colouring a little when 
Sir George announced himself. What could have brought Kitty’s 
new friend to him ? 

“Prissy, give Sir George Bartelotte a chair,” he said; and finding 
that a matter of time, since all the chairs were full, added, “ you are 
our first visitor in our new house.” 

Sir George apologized, as in duty bound to do, and then fidgeted a 
little, not knowing how to begin. Dr. Norman relieved him of his 
embarrassment by saying quite quietly : 

“T believe that a lady who was very dear to my children once is 
now under your roof. Is Miss Silver well and happy ?” 

“ Remarkably well, and in the best possible spirits. Ahem—it is 
of Miss Silver I wish to speak to you.” 

Sir George paused and fidgeted. Dr. Norman made no sort of 
effort to help him. 

“My daughter has become quite attached to Miss Silver,” said Sir 
George, pompously. 

“ Indeed ?” was Dr. Norman’s reply. 

“Of course such an attachment affords matter for serious con- 
sideration.” 

Dr. Norman was silent. 

“Differences of social position—ahem—possibility of embarrass- 
ments in the future deter Miss Bartelotte and myself from prema- 
turely securing Miss Silver’s valuable services in the future.” 

Confound the fellow, thought Dr. Norman, he speaks of Kitty as if 
she were a lady’s maid. 

“ Whilst we feel that it is one of those occasions deserving of sacri- 
fice on our parts,” Sir George went on loftily. “My daughter is an 
invalid, and requires about her a lady who would be at the same time 
a devoted friend and a conscientious adviser. This young lady seems 
in every way fitted for the post. She is a capital arithmetician, an 
indefatigable menag?re, an incomparable economist, and “Miss Barte- 
lotte feels towards her as an equal. But we know nothing of Miss 
Silver’s family, absolutely nothing.” 

Then he looked at Dr. Norman, and waited; Dr. Norman was as 
uncommunicative as a statue. 

“We thought that perhaps you might be able to give us some 
information, Dr. Norman.” 

“Miss Silver stayed for some time in my house as a welcome and 
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honoured guest, and only consented to prolong her stay indefinitely 
on the condition that she should help my little girls in managing the 
household,” answered Dr. Norman. “ We did not wish Miss Silver to 
go away. She went of her own accord.” 

“ And Miss Silver came to you as a stranger?” 

“As a guest,” replied Dr. Norman; adding, with a smile, “One 
hardly expects of one’s guests that they bring a reference, like servants, 
as to honesty and good behaviour.” 

This sarcasm nettled Sir George. 

“But you will grant the case to be different with a young lady of 
my daughter’s rank,” he said. “We should be acting unfairly 
towards Miss Silver, if we placed her in a sphere to which she had 
no right, and from which she might be unpleasantly ejected by the 
nerest trifle. We want to prevent any possible misunderstanding or 
complication in the future, before it is finally settled that she remains 
with us. But, since you cannot give me any information, I will no 
longer trespass on your time.” 

“T know of only one person who could tell you whether Miss 
Silver is a proper person to enter upon the duties of Miss Bartelotte’s 
friend and conscientious adviser,” Dr. Norman said, “and that is the 
lady with whom she lived before coming to us. Here is her card. 
She is an admirable person, though very unconventional in her mode 
of life. By all means call upon her.” 

And he put Mrs. Cornford’s card into Sir George’s hand, and bowed 
him out with formal politeness. Incomparable snob, thought the 
philosopher ; pedantic prig, thought the aristocrat, as the two men 
parted. 

Dr. Norman returned to his work in a very impatient frame of 
mind. He was an exceedingly modest man, estimating himself and 
his social position at their lowest worth ; but he could not help think- 
ing that Kitty was about to sell herself into slavery, and that, as his 
wife, she would have been free, honoured, and happy. He was of 
too frank and affectionate a nature to deem otherwise—always sup- 
posing that Kitty cared for him—since he would have cut off his 
right hand rather than accept a sacrifice from any woman. Well, 
she had chosen for herself, and he could only hope that her choice 
was a happy one. Their paths had diverged as entirely as the paths 
of travellers bound eastward and westward, and he trusted that they 
might never meet. Kitty had used him hardly, and his heart was 
very bitter towards her still. She was not only guilty of treachery, 
but she was guilty of slow, wilful, it almost seemed premeditated, 
treachery ; and he was not yet trying to forgive her. He was trying 
hard not only to make the best of his life, but to make something 
good of it. His unfortunate passion for Kitty had worked healthfully, 
as all good men’s passions do; in the first instance, arousing him to 
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a sense of fresher, more hopeful, younger life ; in the last, spurring 
him on to seek satisfaction and happiness elsewhere. Disappointment 
was teaching him to be just to himself. The one supreme grief of his 
life had palsied his energies for awhile ; the smaller one had quickened 
them. He had been so badly used by one unworthy of him, that 
indignation became ambition. “The world cannot use me so ill as 
Kitty has done,” he said, “and I will go in and strive with my fellow 
men.” 

To be properly estimated we must live among our equals, and 
Dr. Norman, who had passed with his country neighbours as a very 
poor creature indeed, soon found his level in London. He selected a 
choice circle of friends, threw himself heart and soul into some special 
line of scientific speculation, and lived a life of thoughtfulness and 
activity. The loss of his money affected him chiefly for his children’s 
sake. He felt that it would only have happened to a man as careless 
and self-absorbed as himself, and determined that his boys and girls 
should not go unprovided for because of their father’s fault. To fit 
the former for professions, and to give the latter the best education 
possible, was an end for which he was ready to make any effort or 
sacrifice in his power. He resolved to work. 














Sit Years in the Prisons of England. 
By A MERCHANT. 


Cnarter I. 


In the beginning of the year 1856 I commenced business on my own 
account, as a merchant in a Northern City. Previous to that time I 
had heen engaged in an unsuccessful partnership, but I paid my 
creditors in full with the small capital advanced to me by my friends 
for the purpose of my new adventure. When I began operations, 
therefore, I was literally without a shilling in the world, but I had a 
spotless character, enjoyed good credit, and possessed a thorough 
knowledge of my business; advantages which I easily persuaded 
myself would enable me to succeed without the actual possession of 
capital. My business connections were scattered over various parts of 
the world, and generally ranked among the very best class of foreign 
merchants. I usually received orders by letter; sometimes I gave 
open credits to houses whose orders I could not otherwise secure, but 
frequently I had remittances long before the merchandise could 
arrive at its destination. The trade was one of confidence, requiring 
both character and position for its development, and had I been 
prudent enough to confine myself strictly to this branch of the 
business, I should now, without doubt, be a wealthy and successful 
merchant. My first year’s operations showed a satisfactory balance to 
my credit. ‘The year 1857 opened auspiciously, and I continued to 
prosper almost to the end of it, when a storm swept over the commercial 
world, which involved hundreds of firms in bankruptcy and ruin, and 
I incurred indirect losses to a very considerable amount. In May, 
1858, I paid a visit to the continent, in order to ascertain on the 
spot how my connections there had weathered the recent storm. This 
visit resulted in a large increase of legitimate business, and up to this 
point I had taken no false step. Shortly afterwards, however, I was 
induced to embark in two different and distinct branches of trade, 
which led to my ruin. The first was the manufacture of novelties, 
which, after a large expenditure, I was obliged to relinquish, not 
having sufficient capital to make it profitable. The second was a 
mercantile business, managed by en agent resident on the continent. 
This agent was without means, and, as [ afterwards found, without 
the abilities necessary for the position. He had not long commenced 
operations when a war broke out in Lombardy, which furnished his 
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customers with an excuse for rejecting the goods they had ordered 
before prices began to recede. The consequence was that I had 
thousands of pounds’ worth of goods thrown upon my hands abroad, 
which resulted in large direct and still larger indirect losses. It was 
at this juncture that I ought to have stopped payment, but, being of 
a sanguine disposition, and my regular business continuing to prosper, 
I hoped the successes in the one branch would balance the losses in 
the other, and I resolved to struggle on. I paid a second visit to the 
continent about this time, which resulted in the formation of a 
partnership with my agent, the business to be carried on in his name. 
I thought, by giving my friend an interest in this branch of my 
business, that I should lessen my losses on rejected stock and facilitate 
my escape from bankruptcy. I arranged to draw bills on the firm, 
and had a private arrangement with my partner for obtaining what I 
called accommodation bills. These were issued in my favour, and 
payable in London by myself; they were not to enter into the books 
of the firm, and I was to be entirely responsible for them. I may 
here also explain that the partnership between me and my agent was 
not known, except to the customers of the firm abroad and to my 
own clerks at home. Thus, under the pressure of large obligations, 
joined to a horror of the very idea of bankruptcy, involving as it did 
the loss of a lucrative business, I resorted to an expedient to preserve 
my character and position which I afterwards found the laws of my 
country declared to be a serious crime, to be expiated only by the 
complete and utter ruin of both. 

During all this time my private and social relations were without 
reproach ; neither was I without opportunity, gladly embraced, of 
doing good service to the trade with which I was connected, and also 
to my country. In the year 1860 I was chosen a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce in the city where my business was chiefly 
transacted. In connection with the international treaty between 
Great Britain and France, I was selected by my co-directors to 
classify and place average permanent values on the manufactures of 
the district, in order to regulate their admission under that treaty 
with France. I performed the task to the entire satisfaction of the 
Chamber, and was afterwards sent to Paris as one of a deputation 
appointed for the purpose of giving Mr. Cobden the most efficient aid 
towards the completion of his glorious, and happily successful, project. 
For my share in these transactions I received the thanks of the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, and the commemorative 
medal from the French Government, and a letter acknowledging my 
services, from M. Rouher, then Minister of Commerce and Agriculture 
at Paris. 

During my second visit to Paris, in 1860, on public duty, I formed 
the resolution of breaking off my connection with the partner pre- 
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viously referred to, and of starting a business in Paris. I entered 
into negotiations with a gentleman highly recommended to me with a 
view to partnership, and received from my father the promise of cash 
to assist me in my new undertaking. Once fairly clear of the losing 
branch of my business, I hoped speedily to make up my losses, and 
the spring of 1861 was fixed upon for the opening of my Paris 
establishment. But these hopes were not to be realised. At the 
close of the year, I found, notwithstanaing the satisfactory character 
and position of the legitimate branch of my business, and that my 
private expenditure did not amount to a tenth of the profits on that 
branch, I had otherwise become almost hopelessly involved, and I 
accordingly resolved to stop payment. With this view, I disclosed 
to my principal creditor my position and intentions. Taking the 
manager of the firm into my confidence, I informed him of the 
assistance I expected to receive from my father, and the hopes I 
entertained of the results of my Paris business when once in operation. 
The consequence was that the firm offered to forego one thousand 
pounds of their claim against me, and to give me occasional assistance 
in cash to meet any other engagements and to carry on my business. 
At this time I owed them about ten thousand pounds, covered to a 
considerable extent by the accommodation bills I have already referred 
to; I must, however, explain that the character of these bills was 
known to the manager of the firm. 

There were many considerations urging me to accept the offer now 
made to me. The present of one thousand pounds, the probable 
success of my Paris business, the approach of the money-making 
season, joined to my horror of bankruptcy, induced me to alter my 
resolution to stop payment, and inspired me with the hope that I 
should yet be able to retrieve my position and retain my good name. 
In a fatal hour I yielded to the temptation and closed with the pro- 
posals made to me, with the additional obligation that I was to pay 
off the ten thousand pounds due to the firm I have mentioned, during 
the approaching season, and to give them good bills in exchange for 
the accommodation paper held by them. No sooner was this arrange- 
ment completed than I set about preparations for opening my Paris 
house. I refused to send any more goods to my old partner, and 
ordered him to wind up the business by the following May. I more- 
over resolved on having nothing more to do with accommodation bills, 
tore out all the leaves in my private letter book referring to these 
documents—a very fatal error, as I afterwards found—and exerted 
myself to pay off the claims of those of my creditors who knew my 
position. So well did I succeed, that by the end of April I had 
reduced the ten thousand pounds claim to rather less than five thousand 
pounds, or rather to four thousand pounds, taking into account the one 
thousand pounds conceded by the firm previously mentioned. But 
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before this I had begun to suspect that my friends did not mean to 
adhere to the arrangement I had entered into with them, one part of 
which was, that they were to retire and return me the accommodation 
bills, on getting good paper in their place. I had at this time placed 
good bills in their hands to the extent of three thousand five hundred 
pounds, but they refused to give up those they were intended to 
replace until they arrived at maturity. 

I began to fear that they would now compel me to stop payment 
just when they supposed I should be in possession of fresh funds for 
my Paris partnership, and at a time when (with the bills in their 
possession, which ought, according to agreement, to have been in 
mine) they could rank on my estate for about seven thousand pounds, 
when with less than four thousand pounds I could have settled the 
account. This is what they ultimately did; and had my estate yielded 
the respectable dividend they expected, instead of losing even the one 
thousand pounds they promised to concede to me, they would have 
been gainers to that amount by the operation. 

My transactions with this firm were in the position I have described 
when I started for the continent with the view of opening my Paris 
business, and of winding-up my previous unlucky partnership. This 
was the most successful journey I ever made. I visited Bremen, 
Hamburg, the interior of Germany, crossed through Switzerland to: 
Lyons, where I appointed to meet my French traveller ; visited with 
him all the large towns in France, and with my pocket-book full of 
valuable orders I found myself in London in less than four weeks 
from the time I left home. I arrived in London on a Wednesday, 
and telegraphed to the firm to which I have referred that I would 
call on them personally on the following Friday morning, to settle 
their claim and receive the bills they ought to have returned before. 
ee On the Thursday evening, as I was preparing to leave the 
hotel for the railway station, I was suddenly and most unexpectedly 
arrested, and haye not yet reached the spot I once loved to call my 
Home. 


Carter II. 


Ir is impossible to give the faintest idea of my state of mind on find- 
ing myself a prisoner. The circumstances of my arrest, while in the 
midst of my arrangements for a long night journey to Scotland, 
flushed with success beyond my most sanguine anticipations, and 
impatient to accomplish my freedom froni a burden which had long 
oppressed me, and which had latterly threatened to utterly bear me 
down, gave an overwhelming force and severity to the shock. Indeed, 
the sudden and undreamt-of change in my destination, the sharp and 
complete extinction of all my hopes and plans, stunned me for the 
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time, and I felt it must be a hideous dream. I refused to credit the 
evidence of my senses: the detective’s touch, which still burnt upon 
my arm ; the words of arrest, which still rang in my ears; his actual 
presence by my side—were but “false creations of the mind.” I 
continued to think, as I walked along in that strange company, that 
I must still be on my way to the railway station ; that I saw the 
glare of the lights, and mingled in the bustle of the platform, when 
the dark outline of a London lock-up met my bewildered eyes. We 
entered its grim and silent gates, the cell door was closed behind me, 
the lock was turned, and I and the reality were left alone. About 
that dark cheerless cell, its cold bare walls, its grated windows, its 
massive door, there was to me an awful certainty. 

In an access of astonishment and grief I threw myself on the soli- 
tary bench, for they had not sought to mock my misery with the pre- 
sence of a bed, and as thoughts of my wife and friends came upon me, 
I covered my face with my hands and wept. How long that flood of 
hot and bitter tears continued I know not, but they partially relieved 
my almost bursting head. I arose, and in the darkness paced my 
prison floor. Even in these terrible hours hope did not utterly for- 
sake me. The swift revolution of Fortune’s wheel had indeed left me 
crushed and mangled in its track, but I was not actually ground to 
powder. As I became more familiar with the reality of my situation, 
I began to take a calmer and more hopeful view of the future. As 
morning dawned, I had almost persuaded myself that I had only to 
see the manager of the firm who held the bills, for uttering which I 
had been arrested, and make certain explanations and proposals, to 
regain my liberty. With impatience, therefore, I awaited the hour, 
which I knew must come, when I would be removed from London to 
Scotland ; and when, at last, the detective who was to accompany me 
opened my cell door, I almost welcomed him as a friend. We booked 
at Euston Square Station for the place which I intended to have gone 
to, under such widely different circumstances, the previous evening. 
My guardian performed his duty during this long and painful journey 
with kindness and consideration, and did not propose to put handcuffs 
upon me, 

Arrived at our destination, I was marched through the police and 
sheriff's office to the common prison, and, to my utter astonishment 
and dismay, was prohibited for nine or ten days to have any commu- 
nication with my friends. The single ray of hope which had sustained 
me on my weary journey, and illumined my darkest hour, was thus 
pitilessly excluded, and for the first time since my arrest I began to 
realise my true position. When I learnt that my arrest and incar- 
ceration in jail was noticed in all the newspapers, I felt that I was 
utterly and hopelessly ruined. No language could describe the anguish 
I endured as I thought of my wife and my friends, of the disgrace and 
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humiliation which I had brought upon them, and of the separation worse 
than death itself, which was in store for us. Yet, strange as it may appear, 
amid all the mental torture I then and afterwards endured, I also ex- 
perienced a certain sense of relief in my mind from considerations which 
would scarcely be expected to operate on one in my situation. Those 
only who have been in difficulties in business, who have borne the 
ceaseless strain on body and mind which the burden of obligations, 
each day rushing forward with ever-increasing velocity for liquidation, 
entails upon those who are honestly striving to stem the ebbing tide 
of fortune, can fully understand how relieved I felt at the thought 
that I had no longer any bills to pay. Then a strong sense of indig- 
nation towards my prosecutors mingled with the wild and bitter 
current of my thoughts, and prevented me from being overpowered 
and destroyed. It was now but too clear to me that I was the victim 
of a premeditated and heartless scheme, the successful issue of which 
was to protect my creditors from loss indeed, but to involve me in 
utter ruin. 

I saw, with feelings I cannot and dare not utter, and which I now 
confess it was sinful in me to cherish, that they had lured me on to 
the centre of a great sea of ice; that they had, when their oppor- 
tunity came, broken it around me, and left me alone and helpless to 
struggle against inevitable doom. Three of the six long weary 
months during which I waited for trial were thus passed in a state of 
agony bordering on the madness of despair. The hours seemed mag- 
nified into days, and the weeks into years; and,as they dragged their 
slow length along, my mental anguish received a new and terrible 
ally. Although I was as yet in the eye of the law an innocent man, 
the miserable allowance of oatmeal which constituted my chief food, 
and which was in all respects inferior to the penal diet of the worst- 
behaved convict I ever met with in the English prisons, became loath- 
some to me, and the pangs of hunger were added to the mental 
torture I had till then alone endured. My cup of misery was surely 
filled to the brim ! 

With the recollection of what I suffered then, burnt, as it were, 
with a hot iron on my memory, I thank Almighty God that no fiend 
was ever permitted, even in my worst and weakest hour, to whisper 
suicide to my ear; but I now can understand how some have listened 
to the fell deceiver, and welcomed him, as friend and deliverer, to their 
arms. Fortunately for me, my early training and subsequent mode 
of life preserved me from any thought of this fatal solution to the 
problem of my life. I read my bible almost constantly, although my 
reading seemed only to add to the bitterness of my regrets and self- 
reproaches. These questions would constantly suggest themselves to 
me: “Could I ever have been a Christian?” and “What will the 
enemies of Christianity think and say about my fall?” Until one day 
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about noon, as I was gazing through the window of my lonely cell, I 
saw, or fancied I saw, a solitary star, and my thoughts were gradually 
lifted from the cross of suffering to the throne of Mercy, and (let 
philosophers and theologians explain it as they may) imstantaneous 
peace of mind followed the sight, or fancied sight, of that noontide 
star! The load was removed which threatened to crush my brain 
into lunacy, the “salt surf waves of bitterness” were stilled, and 
within me there was peace. 

The preparations for my approaching trial now occupied the prin- 
cipal share of my attention. I had already consulted a solicitor, and 
without telling him the whole of my case, I learned from him that I 
could not be tried at all if the continental witnesses refused to come 
to Scotland. So advised, I began to flatter myself with the belief that 
my case would ultimately be abandoned for lack of evidence. I cer- 
tainly wished that my late partner would come over and testify to my 
partnership with him, which would have cleared my name from dis- 
honour so far as related to the bills with which we were jointly con- 
cerned ; but, knowing there were other bills of a similar character of 
which he knew nothing; I thought it would be useless to attempt to 
clear myself on one set of bills when I was unable to do so on them 
all, and I consented to my friend being instructed by my solicitor to 
remain at home. As, of course, it was of the last importance to me 
that the witnesses in connection with the other set of bills should also 
be absent, my solicitor wrote to them to the same effect. I will here 
explain the reasons which induced me at this crisis to adopt a course 
which many of my readers, no doubt, will regard as an attempt to 
defeat the ends of justice. I did not for a moment desire to justify 
myself with regard to the bills in question. To utter bills of exchange 
for which no real value has been given is not justifiable, however 
common it may be, and to tender such bills in exchange for merchan- 
dise, and dishonour them at maturity, is flagrant dishonesty. What- 
ever may have been the amount of my guilt, of the intention to 
defraud any man I was as innocent as an unborn child. If I had had 
any such intention, the Bankruptcy Court would have been the safe 
and easy way to gratify it. Neither in these transactions did I ever 
suppose that I was offending the statute law of the country, since by 
the exercise of the same caution which enabled, and still enables, 
other men to tread very closely upon, but never to overstep, the 
limits of legality, I too might have kept myself secure from criminal 
prosecution. I considered myself justified, therefore, in availing 
myself of such means as were in my power to evade the operation of 
laws I had never consciously violated. But in all this I may have 
been, and probably was, in error; I have no wish to extenuate or 
explain away any fault or crime of which I may have been guilty; I 
choose, rather, the language of penitence and confession ; and although 
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I may never perhaps be forgiven by society, I shall cherish the hope 
of being more mercifully dealt with by Him who said, with reference 
to a greater sin than mine, “Go, and sin no more.” 

Thus the days and weeks passed away, while I still hoped and 
believed that no one would appear to witness against me. The prison 
diet now, however, began to tell seriously upon me. 

In England and America I believe a prisoner is allowed to maintain 
himself, under certain restrictions, whilst he is waiting for trial; but 
in Scotland he is compelled to subsist on a diet which is considered 
the main ingredient in the punishment of the very lowest class of 
offenders whose sentences do not exceed a few months’ imprisonment. 
The sense of punishment involved in this treatment—which would 
kill me now—was to some extent forgotten in the greater mental 
suffering I then endured, but the pangs of hunger and painful dreams 
about food frequently compelled me to think of my health. On 
making a complaint to the medical officer of the prison, he told me 
that as I was in good health he could only give me the choice of 


_ coffee and a slice of bread in lieu of the oatmeal breakfast ; but on 
seeing the small quantity of bread I was to be allowed, compared with 


the bulk of the oatmeal porridge, I decided on not changing for the 
worse. I did not wish to be treated differently from other prisoners, 
and therefore did not appeal to any higher authority. Indeed, I then 
imagined that as I was stronger and heartier than the majority of my 
miserable companions, I could subsist upon a meagre diet as well, if 
not better, than they. I now know from experience that I was wrong 
in this opinion, and that the man of strong digestion, accustomed to 
a generous diet, is likely to sustain more injury to his health by a 
sudden change to a very low scale of dietary, than those of weak 
digestion who have not been accustomed to any other. The only 
concession made to me was a slight addition to the time for exercise 
in the open-air cribs provided for that purpose. My legs, accustomed 
to much exertion, began to get stiff, and after I had been incarcerated 
for four or five months, one of my ankles occasionally pained me. 
The day fixed for my trial at last drew nigh, and so confident had I 
become that I should be liberated without a trial, that I had my 
clothes packed and ready to take abroad with me. I intended to leave 
the country for ever, and seek a new home in a distant land, where 
the prejudices of friends and society would not debar me from all the 
channels of honour and usefulness. I was removed a few days 
previous to the date fixed for my trial to the prison in the city where 
it was appointed to take place, and I then had my first experience of 
handcufis, 

At length the eventful morning arrived that I was led to believe 
would set me free. I entered the court with a beating heart, and was 
placed in the dock between two policemen. I felt ashamed to lift my 
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head or to look around me, but I had seen as I entered that the space 
open to the public was crowded with the better class of citizens. The 
judges, of whom there were three, soon appeared and took their seats 
upon the bench, and began conversing with each other upon my 
indictment. One of them was overheard saying, “It would be a yery 
difficult case to prove.” Meanwhile some consultation was taking 
place amongst the legal gentlemen in front of me, when my agent and 
counsel came, and, for the first time, informed me that my trial 
might take place without the continental witnesses, and that, supposing 
I was acquitted I could be tried again on two of the bills; that 
already there was a warrant out against me, and I should be arrested 
a second time on leaving the dock! The crown was willing, however, 
they said, to accept a limited plea of guilt ; that I would be sentenced 
to only a few months’ imprisonment, not longer perhaps than I would 
have to endure in suspense, waiting a second and perhaps a third 
trial, and that it would be better for me to tender the plea of guilt the 
crown was willing to accept ! 

This advice, so unexpected and so different from what I had for- 
merly received, given at the very last moment, had the effect of entirely 
unhinging my mind, and for the moment I seemed paralysed. 

Of this I was conscious, however, that the continuance of suspense, 
that most painful of all suffering, combined with the compulsory oat- 
meal treatment of remanded Scottish prisoners, would kill me; still I 
could not bring myself to utter the words placed in my hands for that 
purpose ; I waited, and hesitated, and wondered where the jury were, 
and why they were giving me so long to consider before going on 
with the business of the court. ‘Time seemed to have been given me 
on purpose to confuse my mind, for the longer I pondered the more 
bewildered I became. At last, like a child who does almost mechanic- 
ally as its parents bid it, I read from a paper these words: “I plead 
guilty to uttering two bills of exchange, knowing them to be 
fictitious.” The judge in the centre asked the counsel for the crown 
if he accepted the plea, and on getting an answer in the affirmative, 
he whispered a second or two with his brother judge, whose son I 
believe prepared the case against me, and then pronounced sentence of 
penal servitude for a term of years that then seemed eternity to me. 
{ was removed from the court to the prison, stripped of my clothes, 
clad in the garb of the convict, and turned into a cell, there to writhe 
in tearless agony, and to indulge in bitter and unavailing regrets. 
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Cuarrer III. 


Tue paroxysm of grief and indignation which followed my return to 
prison gradually subsided, and after a few days I became in some 
measure resigned to my fate, and determined as far as possible to 
make the best of it. Indeed, in some respects the change in my 
circumstances was for the better. The oatmeal treatment, it is true, 
was still continued, but with this difference, that I now got more of 
it, and a still further and most welcome addition of a pennyworfh of 
good milk and a pennyworth of eatable bread per diem. I remained 
on this diet during the three months and a half which elapsed before 
I was removed to England.* Unfortunately, during this time my 
stomach, though craving for animal food, would not accept the oat- 
meal, or chief portion of my diet, and accordingly I was in the prac- 
tice of dividing it amongst my fellow-prisoners. 

I mentioned my case to the medical officer, but had to rest content 
with a little quinine and the assurance that I would be sent to 
England in a day or two, where I would get a few ounces of animal 
food daily. To add to my troubles, one of my ankles began to swell ; 
but after some time, and by the application of flannel bandages, the 
swelling decreased and the limb seemed quite sound again. 

These were not encouraging circumstances, however, under which 
to commence a long period of imprisonment, the less so as, from what 
I had observed, I feared that in the event of illness I should have to 
submit to a very limited amount of medical attendance. Probably, 
in consequence of being frequently imposed upon by the prisoners, and 
having private practice to attend to, doubtless of a more remunerative 
character, the medical officer was exceedingly rapid in his progress 
through the prison, and not more so in that than in his diagnosis and 
prescriptions. With the pangs of hunger constantly gnawing within 
me, and the dread of bad health and a ruined constitution haunting 
me day and night, I endeavoured by constant occupation to obtain 
some mitigation of my sufferings. I read all the books I could get 
hold of, wrote farewell letters to friends, hoping and believing that I 
would be sent to Western Australia, as it was then the practice to do 
with all healthy convicts of my own age who had received similar 
sentences. I also seized every available opportunity of conversing 
with the old “lags,” or convicts, about prison life, and it was here I 
received my first lessons in slang and thiefology, and began my study 
of the convict and his surroundings. 

But I could not yet think of myself as a convict; I had the usual 
prejudice, or rather horror of the species, entertained by the middle 
class, and declined to accept the offer, made in kindness, of having a 


* Perth, where the diet is more liberal, was not then opened for convicts. 
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neighbour in the same cell with me. I was compelled, however, to 
take exercise for some minutes every day, together with another 
prisoner, and I was usually best pleased when I happened to be put 
into the same crib with one who had been a convict before. It was 
during these daily rounds that I witnessed with sadness the evil 
effects of sending boys or lads to prison for a few days or weeks for 
some petty theft, and placing them in constant contact and association 
with the habitual and reputed scoundrel and ruffian. These men are 
always willing to make a convert, and they generally succeed, for the 
battle is half won ere they bring their forces on the field. It is here 
that the juvenile offender is nursed in villany, here he learns the 
inducements to crime, and from the lips of the hardened and in- 
experienced ruffian he hears of exploits and deeds of darkness, which 
inflame while they pollute his imagination, and he longs to be free 
that he might add some daring feat of wickedness to the catalogue he 
has heard. There can be no doubt that the indiscriminate association 
of all grades of criminals is one of the most prolific sources from 
whence our convict prisons receive their constant and foul supply. It 
was in one of these open-air cribs that I was initiated into the 
mysteries of prison politics and prison slang, for the convict has his 
“policy” as well as the government, and also his official, or rather 
professional nomenclature, in which he enshrouds its meaning. To be 
an adept in prison politics is, first of all to know and understand all 
the prison rules and regulations, not for purposes of obedience, but 
evasion ; to discern the disposition and habits of the prison officers, 
with the view of conciliating or coercing them into trifling privileges 
or concessions ; to know the various methods of treatment, diet, and 
discipline at the different prisons, and the character and disposition of 
their governors ; to contrive to be sent to the prison which is supposed 
to be the most comfortable; and to know when and where gocd 
conduct and bad conduct will be productive of the best results in the 
way of removal or remission of sentence. In my solitude, and with 
the prospect before me of a long experience of such company, these 
conversations with my fellow-prisoners possessed a certain kind of 
interest for me. I was also always eager to learn as much as I could 
of their previous history, and the cause of their imprisonment. One 
day, as I was taking my daily outdoor exercise, I observed an old man 
in the convict dress cleaning the prison windows a short distance from 
me, and I asked my neighbour in the crib who he was. “O! that’s 
a beauty,” said he. “He was walking down the street lately, along 
with another chum like himself, when a gentleman noticed them and 
asked them into a photographer’s to get their portraits taken, and 
gave them a shilling each, as being the two ugliest specimens of the 
human race he had ever seen !” 
“ How long has he been in prison ?” I inquired. 
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“Goodness knows!” he exclaimed; “I think about eight or nine- 
and-twenty years, and the longest sentence he ever had, except the 
first, was sixty days !” 

“ What are his offences usually ?” 

“Oh! nothing but kicking up rows in the streets, or smashing a 
window. Last time it was for a fight with a poor man with a large 
family. He got up the fight on purpose, and as both were about to be 
apprehended, he says to the man he was fighting with, ‘Jack, give me 
half-a-crown and I'll swear all the blame on myself.’ Poor Jack was 
glad to accept the offer, so when they were taken before the magistrate 
the old beauty said, ‘ Please, sir, it was me that assaulted that man, 
and as I am entirely in the fault I hope you will give me all the 
punishment.’ So Jack got out rejoicing, and the beauty got in, 
chuckling over his half-a-crown, and speculating on the feast he would 
get with it when his sixty days expired!” 

“How long does he generally remain out of prison?” I then in- 
quired. 

“ Why,” said my friend, “ two days is a long time for him; if he is 
beyond that time he will come to the prison and beg a meal!” 

“Why does he not go to the poorhouse ?” I asked. 

“ Because he is more accustomed to the jail, and likes it better. He 
is generally employed in cleaning windows and other parts of the 
prison, and he likes a ‘lark’ with the prisoners, most of whom he 
knows !” 

“Finding my companion so communicative I continued my in- 
guiries, and asked him, “ What young fellows are these in the next 
cell?” ‘They have both been in the army,” he replied. “One of 
them committed a small forgery ; I think he forged the captain’s order 
for some boots. He expected to get ‘lagged,* and get out of the army, 
but he has been sucked in. They only gave him a few months’ im- 
prisonment, and he will have to go back to his regiment again when 
his time’s up. His brother’s now at Chatham, doing a four years’ 
‘lagging,’ but he hasn’t to go back again to the army. This fellow 
swears he’ll commit another crime as soon as he gets out!” 

Whether this threat of committing another crime was carried out 
or not I cannot tell, but in the earlier years of my imprisonment I 
came in contact with several prisoners who had committed offences for 
the purpose of getting out of the army. Of late years I have not met 
with any having been perpetrated with that motive. 

Noticing a delicate, melancholy-looking young man opposite to us, 
I inquired who he was. “O! I pity that man very much,” said my 
friend. “He has got a sentence of twenty-one years’ penal servitude, 
and is as innocent of the crime as the child unborn.” 


* Penal servitude. 
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“ How do you know he is innocent ?” I asked, in amazement. 

“The guilty man has turned up, now that they cannot punish him, 
and confessed.” 

Shortly after this conversation took place, I had an opportunity of 
learning, from the lips of one of the principal offenders in the case for 
which this young man was unjustly punished, the following particulars 
in reference to it, which I give in my informant’s own words :—-“I 
and other two miners like myself went to a horse-race a few weeks 
ago. Towards evening we got a little on the spree, and I asked my 
two chums to come along and see a woman of my acquaintance. This 
woman was kept by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, but this was 
only known to afew. She was about forty years of age, and although 
she was supposed by some to be ‘ fast,’ I knew long before that she 
was ‘loose. Well; as we were all enjoying ourselves in this woman’s 
house, who should come in but her brother! and so, to clear her cha- 
racter with him, she swore a rape against us. But the worst of it was, 
that that poor married man there got convicted instead of one of us. 
When we ran from the house, the other fellow split out from us, and 
after we got away a bit, we met the married man. As we were chatting 
together we were all three arrested. The woman, it seems, had an ill- 
will either to that man or his wife, and she swore against him on that 
account. And we have all three got twenty-one years apiece.” 

I was glad to hear afterwards that this man got his liberty after 
suffering six months’ imprisonment. But had it not been for great 
exertions on the part of his friends, he would have had to-pay the full 
penalty. I have known, in the course of my prison experience, about 
a dozen well authenticated cases of innocent convictions, but only two 
of them succeeded in getting a pardon. The one after enduring about 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, the other a shorter period, but strange 
to say his pardon arrived on the very day of his death in prison. 

I have generally observed in cases of rape, and crimes of that kind, 
when the female was advanced in life, that the crimes were not so 
black in reality as they were represented in the newspapers, and that 
the offenders, if not made actually worse in prison, would be much 
more easily cured than the thief genus, who require special, and, as I 
think, very different treatment to that which they now receive. 

In this prison I also made the acquaintance of a professional 
“cracksman,” or burglar. He was a man of fair education, good ap- 
pearance, and considerable natural ability ; much above the average of 
his professional brethren. He had been living luxuriously in London, 
on the fruits of his professional industry and skill. Tuill now he had 
escaped all punishment, with the exception of a few months’ imprison- 
ment, for a “mistake” committed at the outset of his professional 


career. In answer to my inquiries as to his case, he volunteered the 
following information : 
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“ A few weeks ago, one of my ‘pals’ (companions) showed me the 
advertisement of a Scottish jeweller, wherein he boasted of his safe 
having successfully resisted the recent efforts of a gang of burglars. I 
said to my pal, ‘Get Bob, and let us go down to-morrow by the mail 
train to Scotland, and we will see what this man’s safe is like” ‘We 
all three came down here a few weeks ago, inspected the jeweller’s 
premises, and decided on doing the job through an ironmonger’s shop 
at the back. We had got the contents of the ironmonger’s till, and 
were just through the intervening back wall, when the ‘copper”™* 
heard us, and signalled for another ‘bobby ’* to come and help him. 
Out I sprang, and had a fight with the policeman, and got knocked 
down insensible. My pal bolted and got off; Bob and I got ‘ copt,’t 
and as we had first-class tools on us, new to the authorities here, they 
have given it us rather hot.” 

“Do you think you could have opened the safe? I understand 
those patent locks are very difficult to pick,” I remarked. 

“Oh!” said he, “I would not waste time trying to pick the lock. 
Drill a hole and get in the ‘jack,’ and I can bring power to bear on it 
sufficient to open any safe. The great thing is to be able to get the 
time ; the work [ can easily do; then Bob, my pal, is one of the best 
blacksmiths in England, and as true as steel. I always take him with 
me in a job of that sort.” 

It so happened that I had a very good opportunity of proving that 
the burglar’s high opinion of his “ pal’s” ability was not without 
foundation. On our removal to England, the “cracksman” was leg- 
ironed to me as an additional security against his making his escape. 
There were five couples besides ours, and after we arrived at our 
destination, and whilst the prison blacksmith was engaged hammering 
and punching off my irons, Bob, with a smile of contempt at his efforts, 
took up some tools that lay beside him and liberated the other five 
couples before the blacksmith had freed me and my clever companion. 

The chief incident which occurred during my imprisonment in Scot- 
land, was a conspiracy among the convicts to murder the night officer 
and make their escape in a body. I was not considered “ safe” for the 
job, and knew nothing of it until it had miscarried. The chief conspirator 
was my friend the “ cracksman,” who made tools out of portions of his 
bedstead, that opened not only the lock of our own cell, but that of every 
other cell in the prison, if required. The prisoners were generally in 
couples in each cell at that time, and the plan agreed upon was as follows: 
One of the convicts was an old man subject to fits, and it was arranged 
that he was to feign a fit for the occasion; the assistance of the night 
officer was to be called, who was to have his “light put out” by the 
fellow prisoner of the one in fits, who was a strong muscular fellow. 


* Policeman. + Caught. 
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Meanwhile the “cracksman,” whose cell was opposite, was to unlock 
the cell doors of all the prisoners in the plot. This dark and desperate 
scheme was frustrated, however, by a little lad, who had heard two of 
the convicts conversing about it. His term of imprisonment expired 
on the day preceding the night fixed for the accomplishment ; and he 
gave information to”the governor, who placed officers with fire-arms 
in the ward all night. Next morning the suspected prisoners were 
searched, and the lock-picking instruments were found on the “cracks- 
man,” and there the affair ended. The only result which followed 
the discovery of the plot, so far as I could discover, was that we were 
removed from this prison to England rather earlier than we otherwise 
should have been. 

Previous to our removal, the governor, who was a very sensible 
man compared with {those under whom I was afterwards placed, told 
me that I was about to be sent to England along with some of the 
worst characters he had ever known; that they were all leaving 
the prison with the character of conspirators, except myself; that he 
had given me the best character he could give to any prisoner, and 
that he hoped and believed I would reap the benefits attaching to 
good conduct, and be liberated long before my companions. But I 
was not born under a fortunate star. Almost all my companions had 
longer sentences than I had. Bob and the cracksman had two years 
longer ; ; but as they managed to secure the convict’s prize, they were 
sent out to Australia, and were liberated, I believe, two years before 
me. Some prisoners with sentences twice as long as mine were also 
liberated earlier than I was; and I remember alluding to this circum- 
stance in a letter to my friends, written when 1 had been about four 
years and a half in prison; and for doing so my letter was sup- 
pressed. 

The night of my departure for England at last arrived, and I found 
myself for the first time placed in heavy leg-irons, along with eleven 
others. We were put into the prison-van for the railway station ; 
and as soon as we were seated in the carriage there commenced a scene 
which baflies all description. Some of my fellow-prisoners commenced 
shouting, some screamed and laughed, others mocked and jeered, 
whilst above all curses loud and deep hurtled through the stifling air, 
and made night hideous with the sound. Their yells and oaths still 
ring in my ears, and that which was to my companions a scene of the 
utmost jollity and mirth was to me the nearest approach to hell my 
imagination had ever conceived. It was a cold spring night that 
witnessed my degrading departure; when I arrived at my destination 
in Yorkshire one of my legs was considerably swollen. It is a cold 
spring night now; that swollen limb has for years been in the tomb, 


and the dismembered trunk, on its “Ticket of Leave,” has not yet 
returned to its long-lost home. 
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Cuapter IV. 


On my arrival at the Yorkshire prison I and my companions were sub- 
jected to a new, and to me most painful operation. I am quite well 
aware that it would be next to useless, if not quite hypocritical, in 
one in my position to lay claim to any considerable delicacy of feeling, 
or to appear to be over-scrupulous in matters of common decency. 
But there will occasionally, however, be found even amongst convicts 
those who will bear a pretty long period of imprisonment, during 
which they are subjected to a variety of contaminating influences, and 
yet not have their moral sensibilities completely destroyed. Of these 
I was one, and I felt that the treatment which I had now to undergo 
was conceived in a barbarous spirit, and was well fitted to destroy 
utterly any feelings of self-respect which my previous experiences had 
still left me. Every part of my body was minutely inspected im- 
mediately on my arrival, in order that I might not take any money or 
tobacco into the prison. 

Doubtless it is very desirable, and even necessary, that every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent such articles finding their way into 
prisons—at least on the persons of prisoners—but the fact remains 
that, notwithstanding these inspections, both money and tobacco do 
find their way into prison, and are every day in common use amongst 
the prisoners. Prisoners will have tobacco, and tobacco cannot be got 
without money, so that both must be obtained; and the result has 
been that the more rigorous the inspection, the greater the ingenuity 
required to evade it. The trials of skill and invention which goes on 
between the convict and the inspector, like those between artillery and 
iron plates, have as yet only proved that, given the power of resist- 
ance, the power of overcoming it will be found. One of my fellow- 
prisoners verified the truth of this conclusion by taking five sovereigns 
into prison with him, notwithstanding all the care and experience 
exercised by the inspector. 

I now got the first taste of animal food I had had for ten months. 
So keen was my appetite that I could have relished any cooked carrion 
even, if it had come in my way. Lalso got potatoes, the very skins of 
which I devoured with great gusto. It was very curious that at this 
time I preferred salt to sugar, or anything that was sweet, and I used 
to suck little lumps of salt for the first few days I had the opportunity 
of doing so with as much relish as children do their sugar-plums. 
The bread at this prison was excellent, and the food generally of good 
quality. 

The day after my arrival I was ordered to strip a second time for 
the medical inspection, and as a considerable time elapsed before my 
turn came, I had to remain standing in that state with my swollen leg 
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rather longer than was good for me. When the inspection was con- 
cluded my leg was ordered to be bandaged, and some medicine was 
given to me daily. I now had my hair cut in the approved prison 
fashion, and was put into a cell to sew mats, in a standing posture. In 
this employment, relieved by a short period of daily out-of-door exer- 
cise, I passed one of the three and a half months I was in this prison. 
The two chaplains before whom I was taken shortly after my arrival, 
were extremely kind to me during the whole time I remained. One 
of them had done much good among the prisoners, and had been of 
great service to many of them by getting them employment after they 
were liberated, thus removing the greatest obstacle in the way of a 
permanent reformation of the prisoner. 

I recollect the first Sunday I spent in this prison. I was very 
nearly getting reported to the governor for a very unintentional 
violation of the prison rules. In accordance with these rules, convicts 
were not allowed to turn their heads in any direction in chapel, and if 
they did so they were taken by the attendant officer before the 
governor, who punished them for disobedience.’ I cannot but suppose 
that those who framed these rules had some good end in view, in being 
so stringent in the matter of posture in the religious services. The 
difficulty with me was to discover whether the spiritual welfare of the 
prisoners, or the preservation of a more than military discipline 
amongst them, even in matters of religion, had appeared to them to 
be of the greatest importance. 

It is probable, however, that neither of these considerations decided 
the question, but that the principal object of these regulations was to 
preserve in the convict mind, even in the act of worship, the idea of 
punishment in a perfectly lively and healthy condition. Be that as it 
may, on my first Sunday in chapel, with my English Prayer-book 
before me, which was then quite new to me, I found myself quite 
unable to follow the chaplain in the services in which he was engaged, 
and to which I was also a perfect stranger. Turning over the leaves 
of the Prayer-book, in the vain attempt to find out the proper place, 
and happening to cast my eyes over the shoulder of the prisoner in 
front of me in order to find it, the movement caught the eye of the 
officer, who sat watching every face, and I saw from his stare, and the 
frown which gathered under it, that I had committed a grave offence. 
Immediately I resumed my proper attitude, and sat out the service as 
rigid as my neighbours, and so escaped the threatened punishment. 
Only on one other occasion did I transgress the prison-rules: while at 
work I felt the pain in my leg become almost insupportable, and in 
order to relieve it I took rest, although still continuing to sew. For 
doing so I received a short reprimand. The state of my leg now 
became a cause of great anxiety to me, and rendered my out-door 
exercise a source of pain, instead of a means of relief from the monotony 
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of my prison occupation. This exercise was taken in a circle, keeping 
acertain number of yards distant from another prisoner, and we were 
forbidden to speak or even to look round. Once or twice during the 
period of exercise we had to run instead of walk. The :nning I 
found very painful and injurious to my leg, and I petitioned the doctor 
to be excused from it, but was refused. ‘There was nothing for it but 
to hop along, every step giving me great pain, until one day I made 
a false step, the consequences of which compelled me to give up 
walking altogether. My knee became inflamed, and I was ordered to 
lie in my hammock in my cell. Some pills were prescribed for me, 
which I soon found, from the state of my gums, contained mercury. 
As I knew that the cause of my complaint was the want of proper 
nourishment, I fancied the doctor had mistaken my case when he 
prescribed for me, and I ventured to speak to him about it. He did 
not appear pleased at my making any allusion to medicine. The pills 
were discontinued, but I was put on a change of diet for a month, 
which consisted in taking away my meat, soup, and potatoes, and 
giving me instead a dish of what was by courtesy termed “ arrowroot,” 
but which the prisoners more accurately designated “ cobbler’s paste.” 
Under this regimen it will readily be believed my condition every day 
became worse, and at last, after being nearly two months confined to 
my cell, I got the order of removal to the hospital. 

I remember—oh! how well! with what pain I crawled to it on all 
fours, and slid down stairs on my back without any assistance. In 
this way I managed to reach the sick-room, and the first object that 
attracted my attention on entering, was a convict at the point of 
death. A stream of blood was rushing from his mouth, which choked 
him just as I was placed in the next bed. Another convict, a Scotch 
shepherd, had died only a few days previously, from the effects of the 
treatment he received in the Scotch prisons previous to his trial. I 
may here mention that 1 met with several instances of deaths occurring 
in English prisons in consequence of the treatment the prisoners had 
received before trial in Scotland. In the majority of these cases the 
period of detention before trial was six or seven months. I also heard 
of one case, which did not come within my own observation, however, 
where the prisoner who died was innocent of the crime with which he 
was charged, and that his widow intended to prosecute the authorities 
for damages. Whether she did so or not, I never learned. 

For about a month I lay in this hospital, but no improvement 
could be reported in the state of my health. In addition to the 
physical pain I endured, I was a prey to the most acute mental 
agony. I could feel that my originally strong constitution was being 
gradually undermined, and that the poison of disease which would 
never be eradicated from my system was, through ignorance or negli- 
gence, slowly and surely increasing within me. And then the possi- 
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bility of losing my limb altogether was a thought which now and 
again forced itself upon me and made the warm blood curdle in my 
veins. All this time I knew, and the knowledge gave additional 
poignancy to my sufferings, that with care and proper surgical treat- 
ment I could easily have been cured; but I dared not open my mouth 
in the way of suggestion or complaint, I had already been taught, by 
bitter experience, the folly of that. Through all the hours of my im- 
prisonment I had learnt to look forward through the darkness of my 
nearer future to the day of my liberation as to a bright unsetting 
star. Its clear white ray pierced the clouds which hung dark and 
heavy over me, and shed light and hope within me, for it told me that 
behind these clouds there was a light, and a day which would yet 
dawn upon me, wherein I could work and redeem the past! But now 
the strong bright spirit of hope appeared to have forsaken me. As I 
lay upon my bed and gazed out of the window, watching the birds 
dart hither and thither in a clear blue sky, thoughts of the time when 
I should be free as they arose in my mind, but failed to cheer my 
desponding heart. Through the silent hours of night I have watched, 
from my bed of pain, the myriad stars shining in the midnight sky, 
glancing glory from far-off worlds, but I sought in vain among that 
radiant silent throng for mine. And I would think of the day when, 
diseased and a cripple, I should be cast out into the world alone, with 
the brand of the convict, like the mark of Cain, upon my brow, with- 
out friends, without sympathy, without hope, useless, purposeless, to 
eat the bread of charity, and die a beggar in the streets, with only 
these cold bright eyes above to witness at the last. Can it be won- 
dered at, if under the influence of these feelings I began to repine 
against that Providence which had so roughly shaped my life, and to 
think with bitterness of the imperfection of all merely human justice ? 
I had met with men whose whole life had been spent in constant war- 
fare against society, and who had no other intention on regaining 
their liberty than to continue the struggle to the bitter end—the 
murderer, cheerful and complacent over the verdict of manslaughter ; 
the professional garotter, in whose estimation human life is of no 
value, troubled only at being so foolish as to be caught; the polished. 
thief and the skilled housebreaker, every one of them sound in wind 
and limb, intent only on their schemes and “dodges” to extract the 
sting from their punishment, or in planning new and more heinous 
crimes, and all longing for the time when they and society could cry 
“quits,” and they be at liberty to pursue their career of villainy. 
With these, the vilest of the vile, and also with the hoary criminal 
who knew no home save the prison, who preferred it to the poorhouse, 
and to whom its comforts were luxuries and its privations but trifles 
of no account, I was condemned to mingle. epentant for what I 
had done in the past, capable and resolved to make amends in the 
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future, having already suffered for my crime loss of friends, character, 
everything almost that is dear to man, I was also condemned to lose 
my health, my limb, to be deprived of my only means of future sub- 
sistence, and to endure more years of degradation and suffering in 
prison than many of my wretched companions, who had committed 
heinous crimes and to whom penal servitude was no punishment ! 

Such were some of the bitter reflections upon our criminal laws and 
prison regulations in which, under the pressure of severe mental and 
bodily suffering, I then indulged. Writing now, in a calmer and less 
indignant mood, I still commend them, and my subsequent experiences, 
to the consideration of thoughtful men, and I leave it with them to 
decide whether the system maintained in our “model prisons,” of 
putting all prisoners, whatever their character and antecedents, who 
have similar sentences, on a footing of perfect equality, and in con- 
stant association with each other, is fitted to serve the purposes of 
even human justice; and whether it is not more likely to promote 
than to prevent the growth of crime. 

I had now been about a month in the hospital when the order came 
for my removal to a regular Government Convict Establishment, in 
Surrey. I was in a very unfit state for such a journey ; I could not 
walk a single yard, even with assistance. | My knee was so swollen that 
no trouser would go over it ; but yet the journey had to be made, and 
on my arrival in Surrey I had to be carried by two prisoners to the 
hospital. 
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A Model Priest. 


I LIKE representative men: and, therefore, though I have not the 
slightest sympathy with the people whom a High Church friend calls 
“our brethren of the Roman obedience,” I have been much interested 
in the life of the Curé d’Ars, whom I take to be a model priest—not, 
let me at once explain, a model of what a priest ought to be, but of 
what the system, logically carried out, inevitably leads to. Hence, I 
look on the curé as giving us a lesson in his defects no less than in 
his excellences. I think any one who studies his life impartially will 
feel at once that, beautiful as it is in many points, it is wholly un- 
suited to this age of the world—mischievous, in fact, now-a-days, 
despite its moral sublimity. His history shows us, too, how extremes 
meet ; how very near the tabernacle, working round the other half of 
the circle, gets to Rome and Romish ways. And thus there is in his 
life a double lesson for those who care to be at the pains of learning 
it—first, as to the utter hopelessness of galvanizing into life the dead 
stump of medievalism: you won't do it, my friends, with all your 
decorations, and your altar-cloths, and your gregorians, and your 
dosels, and credence tables: gone is gone, and cannot be recalled. 
This Curé d’Ars, macerated ascetic, martyr if ever there was one, 
tried to do it, and failed. How can you, in a Protestant country too, 
hope to succeed? Next, as to the exceeding horribleness of a good 
deal of our popular Christianity. We see how shocking it is when we 
read of this poor benighted Popish curé, that, “in catechising children 
he specially strove to inspire them with a keen terror of God's judg- 
ments. He gave a large place in his teaching to demons, to whose 
agency he attributed an immense proportion of the miseries which 
afflict the world. The austere catechist often borrowed the most fear- 
ful histories from ancient legends, to which his young hearers listened 
with feelings of awe and terror.” That seems what it really is when 
“the catechist” is a Popish priest. But how about the Reverend 
Sylvester Butterfield and his confirmation class? How does that 
most amiable of divines explain the renouncing world, and flesh, and 
devil? “Go to the theatre, dear Miss Hardy! the very thought fills 
me with horror ;” and then he tells the edifying story about the 
young man who was startled into goodness by hearing some one out- 
side the Lyceum shout out, “This is the way to rue prr!” About 
dancing, Sylvester is not so clear; it would be very wrong during 
Lent, very wrong while you're preparing for confirmation, and for 
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some time after. It can’t be really good at all, you know; for didn’t 
Herodias’s daughter dance away John the Baptist’s head? Still, young 
ladies must go to balls, and must do as others do when they are there, 
and if husbands like to see young wives dance, why husbands are a 
baser sort of mortal, to whose weaknesses women and clergymen may 
well give in a little: “and so, my dear Miss Pottletoes, I am not pre- 
pared to say that dancing is to be altogether given up—-one must live 
in the world, you know; though all these vanities make us long the 
more—don’t they, Miss Buffinger (dumpy young female with a 
velvoussé nose and five hundred pounds a year in her own right, who 
will by-and-by, in the natural order of things, become Mrs. §. Butter- 
field),—long, my dear young lady, for that blessed place ‘ where con- 
gregations ne’er break up, and Sabbaths have no end!’ I wonder what 
notion Mr. Butterfield’s Sunday scholars have formed of that place. 
I’ve known those blessed innocents to assemble at half-past nine, and 
be severely catechised, in a style which would have done the Curé 
d’Ars’ heart good, till a quarter to eleven by Miss Buffinger’s maiden 
aunts and the devout Messrs. Crosscombe, those worthy brothers who 
combine high piety with a thriving grocery establishment. And then 
they are marched off to a two hours’ service, of which the sermon is 
the crown and glory, though if they can understand five consecutive 
words of the Reverend Sylvester’s average sermons I’m a Dutchman. 
The same thing in the afternoon, school and church, only each rather 
shortened. While in the evening they are free, only that the aunts 
and the Crosscombes are given to ask early in the week, “ Where did 
you go on Sunday night, my dear, and what was the text ?” Besides, 
the poor things have learnt that delightful poem that begins 


“Put your playthings all away, 
For it is the Sabbath Day,” 


so thoroughly, that they actually feel fish-out-of-waterish when they try 
a run down the hill to the river on Sunday evenings in summer, or a 
game at touch in the cowslip-covered field, or anything that has any 
fun in it. But Butterfield is, unconsciously, a sad hypocrite. He 
doesn’t renounce the world or the flesh, not he. He never read a line 
of Shakspeare in his life; and as for dancing, his feet are large and his 
legs such that he would wear a cassock instead of a coat, had not the 
adoption of that garment by the Ritualists stamped it with “the mark 
of the beast.” So he can give up the theatre and the ball-room without 
losing much. He doesn’t care for “ parties” either, for he knows he 
doesn’t shine in general society. But he likes tea and muffins, followed 
by something tasty for supper; that is his “wanity.” Supper 
from the game-pie and cold fowl and lobster-salad at Mrs. General 
Winkum’s, down to the roast-duck at Farmer Grilling’s, or even to 
the Welsh-rarebit or maccaroni at Miss Storey’s academy. Supper is 
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his “ flesh,” and perhaps croquet combines, with the tea and mufiins, 
to form his “world.” And these he certainly doesn’t renounce. No: 
I like to see a man thorough in whatever he takes up. I can believe 
in a fellow who wears a hair shirt, like this Curé d’Ars did, and a little 
iron cross all over points to run into him when he feels too “spry,” 
and who scarcely ever has his kitchen-fire lighted, and would as soon 
think of drinking liquefied pearls, like Cleopatra, as of indulging in 
what seems to the Reverend Sylvester very ordinary dainties. If he 
talks to me about renouncing things, I say to myself, as the good 
people of Ars did, “‘ Well, at any rate he sets one an example in his 
own person: he doesn’t say and not do.” But when I hear Butterfield, 
slick and cosy, talking of self-denial with his mouth full of muffins, 
and a sheep’s eye on Celia Buffinger, I get riled—at least I should if I 
were not amused at the incredible self-complacency which enables such 
aman to look on such a life as a self-denying one. I have several 
children ; and a clerical friend of the Butterfield sort is godfather to 
one of them—at least, he used to recognise that responsibility, till I 
had vexed his righteous soul quite past endurance, by venturing to hint 
that he went a little too far on Original Sin. Well: he came to stay 
with us when my youngster was a bright boy of four and a half. 
Jacky was at first for rifling godpapa’s pockets, as he was used to do 
to mine when I came off a journey; but godpapa, somehow, did not 
seem aman to take liberties with. I shall never forget the solemn 
way in which he patted poor Jacky on the head, and solemnly asked 
him, “ Who’s your great high-priest, my boy?” Jacky thought he 
meant the rector, whom he had had wit enough to recognise as a 
much greater man than any of the curates or district incumbents ; sc 
he answered unhesitatingly, “Mr. Toppleton, who lives in that big 
house close by the church, and gets up into that tall place to preach 
on Sunday mornings. I know him; he often gives me a sweetie, 
when I’m out walking with nurse.” You should have seen the look 
of horror in godpapa’s face, and the mute appeal to me, who ought to 
have taught my boy so much better. He tried once more, and asked, 
“Perhaps you can tell me, then, who is your ghostly enemy?” But 
now Jacky became didactic, and said reprovingly, “Papa says we 
mustn’t talk about bogies. He sent Nurse Doodle away because she 
would keep frightening us all with her stuff about ghosts. Papa won't 
love you if you try to teach me about that.” Now I knew that my 
friend, who was secretary to a “ Society,” travelled always first-class 
(I go third when I’m alone and not hurried, and therefore I felt this, 
you see, as a personal wrong), and that he always put up at crack inns, 
the “Society,” of course, paying his travelling expenses. I don’t think 
his “ghostly enemy” kept him awake much. Very probably if the 
Curé d’Ars, whom Satan used (he fancied) to buffet night after night, 
as we shall see by-and-by—if he had been Jacky’s godfather I might 
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have been more edified, and might have abstained from offending him 
by begging him (as soon as Master Jack had gone to bed) not to go on 
with any more of that kind of thing, lest the father should be found 
teaching one kind of Christianity and the godfather another. 

But now I must tell you about the Curé d’Ars, who was “ thorough ” 
if ever a man was, and, up to his light, as conscientious as it is possible 
for man to be. I admire him as I do a Red Indian who bears tortures 
without flinching, or a strong-minded Indian yogi, who lets the nails 
grow through his clenched hand, because he has made a vow not to 
open it for so many years. Imitable, however, or even lovely in the 
true acceptation of the term, such a life is not. I think you'll agree 
with me in this when you have read it. And I think, therefore, that 
Mr. Whalley ought to send me a piece of plate, and the “ Protestant 
Defence Association” ought to give me a handsome pension as one 
who is doing their work far more effectually than Captain Brocklebank 
and Mr. Murphy, and the author of “'The Confessional Unmasked.” 
These people try to revive extinct scandals, and so arouse, for the cause 
which they attack, the sympathies of all lovers of fair play. I take 
the Romish priest at his very best, and show how utterly he fails, even 
then, of being such a man as the world now wants to guide it through 
earth to heaven. 

Jean Baptiste Marie Viannet, then, who died ten years ago curé of 
the little marshy parish of Ars, in Bresse, 7.¢., the least pleasant part 
of Burgundy, was born not very far from Lyons in 1786. Conse- 
crated to God before he was born, he was from the first a pious child, 
edifying all the household by kneeling down and repeating his Ave 
with infantine gravity the moment he heard the Angelus. He used 
to have little hiding-places all over the house, where he would creep 
away and say all the odds and ends of prayers and hymns that he 
could remember. Instead of a doll or a drum somebody gave him a 
little wooden image of the Virgin. His “dear little statue” he never 
thought of playing with. He “venerated” it, and began his experi- 
ences of miracles by making it cure all his little childish troubles. He 
used to cross himself so often that a neighbour once told his father, 
“TJ think your little boy takes me for the devil: he keeps making the 
sign of the cross from the first moment he comes in till he goes out 
again.” Once he was lost, when he was about four years old, and 
they found him on his knees in a corner of the stable. Poor boy! a 
stable was soon all that any of them had to pray in, for the Revolu- 
tion came; the churches were shut up, and when, by-and-by, jureurs 
—just the opposite of our non-jurors, priests sworn to abide by the 
decrees of the Republic—were put into a few parishes here and there, 
such pious folks as little Viannet’s parents would not, of course, go 
near them, but left them with very little of a congregation, except 
the verger and the beadle and other “ constituted authorities.” 
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It was a sad time that: look at an engraving that you will see in 
most good print shops, “ Une messe pendant la Terreur,” and you will 
understand more about it than you could from pages of my talk. And 
remember, that in this strange world of ours, there has been pretty 
nearly as much persecution done in the name of Liberty as by acknow- 
ledged despots. Remember, too, that persecution by a “ Liberal” is 
far worse than the same thing by a staunch old Tory. The former is 
gainsaying his principles, the latter is acting after his kind. A 
Dominican grimly rejoicing at an auto da fé is bad enough; a High- 
Churchman clapping Covenanters’ legs into steel boots is far worse ; 
but worst of all is a sans-culotte, with “ Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity” on his lips, and the guillotine ready for any poor old woman who 
dares to worship God after any iashion but that which the Jacobins 
have ordered. 

But before this time came, when people had to set scouts to keep 
watch while they heard mass in a barn, or amid some lonely wood, 
young Viannet had so far established his character for piety that all 
the neighbours used to say, “Oh! they must make a priest of him !” 
He used to go out shepherding: three was the modest number of his 
father’s flock, but then there were five cows and an ass, all which he 
used to take to a beautiful little dell called Chante-Merle. Here he 
never joined the sports of the other lads: he always had his “ image” 
with him ; and every day he used to build a little turf altar, on which 
he would set his Madonna, and would then invite his comrades to act 
congregation while he preached devotion to Holy Mary. Once, when 
he was about seven, he had a temptation nearly as cruel as St. 
Anthony’s. He was driving his ass to the corn-mill, where little 
Marion Vincent met him, and they walked on together, and sat down 
to rest in a shady place. “I think,” said Jean, “we two should agree 
very well.” 

“Yes,” replied the sprightly Marion; “and if our parents consent 
we will marry.” 

Jean jumped up as though he wasshot. “Marry!” he cried; “do 
not speak of it: never think of it.” 

He was to be a priest, and he had early learnt that priests must be 
celibates. A kindly boy he was, nevertheless, always putting his 
dessert and often a good deal of his dinner besides into his pocket to 
give to the poor tramps, of whom, in those hard times, when as yet 
“La mendicité est interdit” was not posted up in every French 
hamlet, there was a constant stream. He used, too, to go to his 
wardrobe and pick out a shirt, or a pair of boots, or something, for 
any little ragged child who came in. And there were many such 
every winter; for his father kept a sort of open house, never refusing 
a share of the supper, and a shake-down in the hay-loft, to any 
passer-by. 
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By-and-by young Viannet is prepared for first communion by two 
nuns, who were hiding in a neighbouring parish. Their classes met 
by night, and sometimes in one house, sometimes in another, for fear 
of rousing the suspicions of the police. Jean received his first com- 
munion in a stable, to the door of which a lot of hay-carts had been 
rolled to form at once a “ blind” and a barricade. His great “cross” 
was that his elder brother, Frangois, used to get through more work 
than he did in the vineyard; and, when he complained to mamma, 
used patronisingly to reply, “Ah! Jean’s a little boy, and isn’t ex- 
pected, of course, to do so much asI do.” Jean said nothing, but he 
took a new image of the Virgin, which a nun had just given him, into 
a field next day, set it a little in front of him, and began working up 
to it with a heart and a half. When he had reached it he moved it 
forward some paces, and went at it again, and so on and on, until, 
when the day was over, he found he had actually beaten the tantalising 
Francois. 

He never played like other boys: his amusement in play-hours was 
to make little clay nuns and priests, with altars surrounded by 
worshippers. 

At last the First Consul opened the churches, and set up worship in 
something like the old style. Jean’s grandfather’s parish got one of 
the good old priests, Charles Balley, who had been hidden in a back 
street of Lyons during the wildest cruelties of the Committee of 
Public Safety. Balley took young Viannet, and began to train him 
for the priesthood ; but the boy had been sadly neglected, and found 
it almost impossible to do anything in the way of book learning. So 
he was advised by his “director” to vow that he would go on foot, 
begging all the way, to the shrine of Saint Francois Régis, the 
apostle of the Vivarais. He walked; but he didn’t beg all the way. 
The Republic had made religious mendicants at a discount; and he 
found people readier to give him into custody than to offer him food 
and shelter. Well, he came back (says the story) quite changed, 
“and never henceforth had any difficulty in climbing the tree of 
knowledge.” While studying with Balley, young Viannet began the 
austerities which he afterwards carried to such a wonderful length. 
He used to charge his cousin to give him his helping of soup before 
she had added the milk and butter to it; if she forgot this he ate it 
as though every mouthful was going to strangle him. He once met 
a poor shoeless man some leagues from his house; in a moment he 
took off his new shoes, gave them to the beggar, and walked home 
barefoot. At this time he would have become a monk, but for one 
sensible relative, who told him his first duty was to try and be a 
comfort and support to his parents in their old age. But at that 
time aged parents in France had to comfort themselves pretty much 
as best they could. The conscription was at its height, and Balley 
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had somehow neglected to put his name down for the priesthood. 
Jean was drawn ; and his substitute changed his mind, and brought 
the three thousand francs back. Poor Jean falls ill, and begins his 
military life in the hospital at Lyons. After two relapses he is sent 
off early in January, 1810, to Bayonne. On the march he strays 
into a church to pray, and gets accused of wanting to desert. By- 
and-by, after he had prayed hard to the Virgin, a beneyolent-looking 
stranger comes up, hears his story, and offers to carry his knapsack ; 
at a turn in the road the stranger slopes off, beckoning Jean to follow. 
They make their way over fields and by woods till nearly midnight, 
when they see a light in a lone house. Here the stranger gives Jean 
to a young shoemaker, and forthwith mysteriously disappears. “I 
can’t keep you, for there isn’t work enough for two,” says the shoe- 
maker ; but he takes him to Noés, a village on the edge of the Foréz 
(or Forest), the mountain chain which branches off from the Cevennes 
just where the Loire rises. Here, who should offer to keep him in 
safety but the mayor of the district, who places him with an old 
woman, Claudine Fagot; and persuades him to change his name. 
Jean makes himself useful, opens a village school, and gets an immense 
reputation for sanctity in the village. Old Fagot’s son often wakes 
and finds him on his knees in the dead of the night, “ covered all over, 
too, with crosses and medals and scapularies.” The gens-darmes often 
came prowling about, but the villagers kept watch, and had precon- 
certed signals. Once they very nearly put their pet permanently out 
of danger by hiding him in a barn over a stable, where he was almost 
stifled by the steam from below, and the hay piled’up all round to 
conceal him. When a French mayor acts in this way, we may be sure 
things are getting uncomfortable; and so it was: people were tired of 
fighting, especially as there were fewer victories than in the old time. 
Spain seemed to be a very daughter of the horseleech with regard to 
conscripts. Pius VII., too, had been just captured, and had launched 
his excommunication against the Emperor. No wonder that the 
country was full of deserters, and that the conscripts had to be driven 
by force along the road to Bayonne. 

Another drawing came ; brother Francois drew a very good number ; 
but he knew what a life the police had led his father since Jean’s 
desertion, so he volunteered to serve, provided his brother was formally 
exempted. Heroic this of Francois; and a little ungrateful of our 
pious biographers not to tell us any more about him. Was he one of 
those who went 


“To feed the crows on Salamanca’s plain,” 


or did he get back to rejoice in the shadow of his brother’s sanctity ? 
Jean returns home, the Noés people subscribing handsomely for his 
travelling expenses; and pretty soon he goes to the seminary at 
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Verriéres, where, when one of [the lads gives him a box on the ear, he 
kneels down and quietly offers him the other. Though cured of his 
“dulness” he is still so nervous, that when the examiners come round 
he can’t answer anything, and would infallibly have been rejected, but 
that friend Balley begs that he may have a private examination. He 
passes, is ordained at Lyons, and goes to help Balley as his abbé ; for 
as you, reader, probably know, euré is rector, and abbé is assistant or 
“curate.” Here he and Balley vie with one another in fasting and 
self-denial. Viannet’s cassock is grey with age; it is his old seminary 
coat “done up.” The churchwarden’s wife persuades him to save up 
money for a new one; she is his banker: but just after he had got the 
needful sum and had given the order, he meets a poor lady who had lost 
her all in the Revolution ; the banker has to hand over the money, and 
that very day Madame de gets it, “remitted by an unknown 
hand.” Balley seems almost to have starved himself to death; a big 
bony man, he needed support; and at last his parishioners interfered, 
and sent a deputation to the bishop to compel their two clergymen to 
relax a little. But it was too late; Balley died in 1817, giving to his 
abbé “the instruments of his penitence,” and saying, “Be sure you 
hide them, or folks will think I’ve done something in life to wipe out 
my sins, and so will be content to leave me in purgatory.” 

The parishioners want to have Viannet as their rector, and the 
bishop is willing, as Romish bishops generally are, in a church where 
there are no lay impropriators; but the abbé is too modest to under- 
take such an important post, and gets appointed to Ars, near Trévoux. 
“Go (says his bishop), there is not much love of God in that parish ; 
you will implant it there.” 

So he came to Ars, with no worldly goods, except a few old clothes 
and the wooden bed which Balley had bequeathed to him, and with 
no personal advantages, for he is described as “ pale, angular, low in 
stature, with heavy shufiling gait, and embarrassed air: nothing 
attractive about him but his eye,” which soon got as great a power 
over his parishioners as the Ancient Mariner’s eye did over that 
wedding guest. He never furnished his presbytere ; in fact, it never 
got furnished at all. Visitors could see that some one lived there, 
but so desolate did it appear, so destitute of the very necessaries, that 
it hardly seemed the abode of a human being. Well, at Ars, M. 
Viannet begins by shutting himself up for days in his sacristy, 
praying and reciting the sermons which he prepared, and which, after 
the Romish custom, he had to learn by heart. Then he came out 
as a preacher, denouncing the habit of dancing on Sunday evenings, 
either in taverns or in the open air, to which the people were addicted. 
Then he established brotherhoods and sisterhoods; and when the 
giddy young girls of the parish shirked joining, from the very 
natural wish not to play the hypocrite, he used to catch them in 
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church after vespers when they stayed to confess, and to compel them 
to recite “a chaplet.” Kindly withal he showed himself, and full of 
tenderness for little children above all, whom he never met in the 
street without a pat on the head, and a kindly word, and perhaps a 
bonbon ; he forgot, poor man, that a dance once a week with Jean- 
Pierre was just as harmless a bonbon to Gabrielle, as the inch of 
sugar-stick was to her younger sister. How he might have got on 
had he not been seconded at “the big house,” it is hard to say. We 
often think of France as if there was nobody there but peasant pro- 
prietors, little shopkeepers, swaggering colonels, and big stock-jobbers, 
to prey on whom is the final cause of the demi-monde. If we ever 
live in the country, or read a truthful book like “‘ Life in a French 
Chateau,” we shall think differently. There are chateaus which are 
not yet bought up by the nowveaux riches, or pulled down and 
divided among the Equality and F'raternity folks. At Ars there was 
alittle old lady, sister of the Viscount, whose life was a model 
according to Romanist ideas. A charming person, brought up at 
Sainte-Cyr (for which high-caste school Racine, you know, wrote his 
“ Athalie”); full of anecdotes of the old time; full, too, of good 
works—spending all her income in the parish, walking to church in 
all weathers, because to keep a carriage “would be so much taken 
from the poor,” not a child in the whole district whose name, age, 
and character mademoiselle did not know perfectly. She at once took 
to the new curé, and so did Mademoiselle Piquant, a Lyons lady, who 
came to settle in Ars for the sake of what we call “sitting under” our 
good curé. Then the Viscount, when he came from Paris, was much 
taken with the new parson, and sent him a grand set of altar 
decorations, which Viannet was as delighted with as he had been 
with his doll-saint when he was a little boy. Of course the Mayor 
did as the great folks did; and when the yearly “ wake” came round, 
and the young people waited on him to get his consent to the annual 
ball, he said, ‘‘ My young friends, I have promised our holy curé to 
oppose this ball. I must keep my word. Do you follow his good 
advice ; you won't repent of it.” But the hardened creatures actually 
set off to the Prefect at Trévoux, and got his order for the ball to 
take place. So it took place, and a sad contrast to all former balls; 
for Viannet, more thorough than our Sylvester Butterfield, got almost 
all the mothers into church, and made them use a French mother’s 
authority to keep their daughters there with them. From this time, 
we are told, the féte became a truly religious festival, with better 
results (let us hope) to the morals of the population than those 
brought about north of Tweed by the Scotch Sabbath. Sunday, by 
the way, our curé tried to get kept as strictly as if he had been 
a Glasgow Free Church divine. The old trouble about making hay on 
a fine Sunday came up, when, after a wet week, Sunday morning 
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brought magnificent weather. “ Let it lie,” ‘said"the curé; “to work 
on Sunday is the surest way of growing poor.” With which pitiable 
low morality the Ars folks seem to have been satisfied, perhaps 
feeling that, if they lost their hay, Mademoiselle d’Ars and the other 
mademoiselles would make it up to them. Ars had two public-houses, 
but the curé fought so hard that first one and then the other had to 
give up; and their place was taken by a religious hostel, conducted 
on the strictest principles, where the pilgrims who began to flock to 
him whom we may now call St. Viannet might be received. 

Neighbouring priests*soon found that “it was a happiness to spend 
a Sunday or a Saint’s Day in Ars;” and if the curé’s argument, ‘‘ our 
Lord does not say ‘ Blessed are those that laugh, or those that dance,’ 
but ‘ Blessed are those that mourn,’” was not very conclusive, at any 
rate it told on those to whom it was addressed. 

Very soon began the miracles for which Ars by-and-by became so 
famous. Ah! these miracles: what is one to say about them? One 
cannot accuse a man like Viannet of conscious fraud. But one of 
the grand evils of Romanism is that a really conscientious man soon 
gets enwrapt in such a haze of uncertainty as to the limits of real 
and unreal, and false and true, that he ceases to be a trustworthy 
witness about anything in which the interest of his church, of “the 
faith” are concerned. Viannet’s pet saint was Sainte-Philoméne, a 
young martyr, whose tomb with the inscription 


* (Fi) lumena pax tecum fi(at) ” 


was discovered in the catacombs at Rome, in 1802. On this simple 
inscription a history was grafted; and the relics conveyed to Naples 
were found to be exceedingly miraculous. It was the same with the 
altar which Viannet set up to her in his church. Her interposition 
relieved him from all responsibility as to the miracles: he held just the 
position which Mr. Home claims with regard to the spirits. “If there’s 
nothing in it all, my dear little saint must 'get herself clear of the 
matter. Anyhow, it isn’t my business at all, but hers.” A good many 
of his miracles were much like those by which Mr. Miiller, of the 
great Bristol Orphanage, keeps his school going. The curé always did 
what he wanted to do, trusting to be able to pay for it somehow. Not 
that he was in any sense a spiritual Micawber; he did not wait for 
things to turn up: he left no stone unturned to find them. Thus, 
when he has no money to pay for a chapel just finished, he takes a walk 
and meets a gentleman on horseback. “ How are you, M. le Curé?” 
“T am not ill, but troubled in mind.” The upshot is that the stranger 
pulls out twenty-five francs, desires Viannet’s prayers, and rides off 
without waiting to be thanked. This, however, is not so easy of solu- 
tion: there was no bread for the girls in the Orphanage which Viannet 
had set up. No bread, and only a very little flour. “The miller has 
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forgotten us,” said the directress ; “what shall I do?” ‘Put some 
leaven with your flour, shut up the kneading trough, and to-morrow 
do just as if nothing was amiss.” “ Well, next day (said the directress, 
who attests to the miracle), I can’t tell how it was, but the more I 
kneaded, the more the dough rose under my hand. I poured in water ; 
it still went on swelling, till the trough was brimfull ; and we made, out of 
that handful of flour, an oven full of big loaves of from twenty to twenty- 
five pounds each.” Another time he is left absolutely without means, 
and meditates breaking up his Orphanage. Before doing so, however, 
he thinks he'll take a last look at the empty granary ; and behold, when 
he opens the door, he finds it full of the finest wheat. Once again, 
the orphans have nothing left but a handful of corn: “It occurred to 
me,” says Viannet, “to put St. Francois Régis’s relics into the little 
heap: next day we were very rich.” So Sainte-Philomene was some- 
times supplemented in her aid by other helpers. We are not told 
which saint it was who filled the wine-cask with excellent Bordeaux 
when, through somebody’s carelessness, the tap had been left running. 
The curé’s remark was: “He who has suffered the wine to run away, 
can also cause it to return,’—a platitude the relevancy of which we 
find it impossible to discover. To us the change from the wasted 
piquette to good claret seems rather a premium on leaving taps running. 
But it is no good multiplying instances of “ special mercies.” Miracles 
wrought on behalf of outsiders soon became just as frequent. We make 


no remark on them, except to note how incomprehensible to the average - 


Englishman is the state of mind which, in this nineteenth century, 
could believe such things; and still more incomprehensible is the 
state of mind which could think the interests of religion forwarded by 
“getting up” such marvels. Viannet, however, was not happy, despite 
his great and growing popularity. He was subject to long fits of deep 
depression, during which he fancied he was a hypocrite, who was 
leading the people astray. Several times he ran away; once he got 
appointed to another living, and was only prevtnted from making 


the exchange by a great flood on the Saone, which he and his people ~ 


interpreted - as a token that he had better stay where he was. His 
fastings were almost beyond belief: his usual supper was a cold potato 
and a little water. Sometimes a parishioner would catch him trying 
to eat grass. His bishop, whom Mademoiselle d’Ars and others used 
to be constantly urging to order him to abate his austerities, once said : 
“You never tried to live on roots and herbs, like the monks of the 
The aid?” “Yes, I tried it for a week,” was the ingenuous reply ; 
“bus I could not keep it up. I am not so saintly as they were.” 
A very unsatisfactory man he was to ‘provide a dinner for: if a nice 
white loaf was given him he was sure to slip it into the wallet of some 
beggar, of whom he would buy his mouldy crusts, and eat them with 
great gusto, alleging the example of St. Francoise Romaine. Once his 
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housekeeper thought she had persuaded him to have some dinner: she 
went off to light the fire, and when she came back she found he had 
got more hardened than ever. He used to confess to only three meals 
a week; and yet he had to take restoratives in order to keep himself 
from fainting. His dress was as old as his food was scanty. Indeed, 
one high church dignitary, who had come a long way to see him, said, 
“Ts that all? I expected to meet a man of imposing appearance and 
dignified manners. But this ragged little curé is as undignified as 
possible ; he eats in the street like a beggar.” Meanwhile, the ragged 
little curé was in correspondence with Romanists and “heretics” too, 
all the world over; and some of the letters sent to him are quite 
curiosities in their way. Great sinners, sick folks, convicts who hope 
to get free again, husbands with bedridden wives—all sorts of sufferers 
wrote to beg his prayers. There are letters from Russia, from Ireland, 
from Algeria, from Leicestershire. And those who came to him, 
even if they came unbelieving, are said to have always been 
“converted.” Free-thinking professors, philosophers who “cannot 
argue but to confess,” habitual drunkards,—all had to kneel at the 
confessional, and all (says the curé’s “ Life”) were alike moved, 
nay changed, by the interview. Naturally enough, his brother 
priests were not over-pleased at Viannet’s popularity. At last 
they held a meeting and resolved to address the bishop about the 
ignorance and indiscretion of his curé. The bishop went to visit 
Viannet, and, when he came back, said: “ Well, perhaps, in questions 
of casuistry he is far from learned, but, I'll tell you what, he is en- 
lightened.” 

The neighbouring clergy used to make great fun of Viannet’s 
battles with Satan. These were very real, apparently, for the 
poor man himself. His tormentor at first contented himself with 
making loud noises, like the spirit who worried the Wesley family 
and turned out after all to be one of John Wesley's sisters. By-and- 
by Viannet was dragged, bedstead and all, about the room; or his 
penitential scourge becomes a serpent and creeps about the table ; or, 
as he is walking out very early to preach at a jubilee, the trees along 
the road seem all on fire. And, sometimes, even Satan holds parley 
with him, proving that “the devil is an ass” by the silliness of his 
remarks. “ Hater of trufjles, I shall have you, I shall have you after 
all!” What a mistake to give such a title to a poor starveling, whose 
dinner was nil and his supper a cold potato! “Possessed” people 
came to him to be cured, and their demons, while yet unexorcised, 
hold long parleys with him. One woman says, with what seems like 
feminine flattery, in answer to the question, “ How do you like ?” 





(her parish priest)—“ Oh, very well. He lets me do as I like. It is 
not all the crapauds novis who give me as much trouble as you 
do. Some of them serve my mass, and I serve theirs.” No wonder 
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his brother clergy protested, and said that “if he would eat and 
drink and rest, like other folks, all these hallucinations would dis- 
appear.” 

Most of us have heard of our Lady of Salette—the apparition, that 
is, of the Virgin Mary, like a grand Paris lady, to two or three shep- 
herd lads for no apparent reason except to make La Salette famous. 
Opinions were greatly divided as to the reality of the “ miracle.” At 
first, Viannet believed it; but when, in 1859, Maximin, one of the 
young shepherds, came to Ars, he seems to have found him out to be 
a lying little humbug; and so he withdrew his assent, saying, “if 
what the child said to me is true, there has been no miracle at all.” 
He wanted Maximin to make a public recantation, but the little rascal 
said, ‘‘ What's the use? it will be good for the people; many will be 
converted because of it.” But the Bishop of Grenoble had asserted 
the reality of the apparition, and had written strongly against his 
sceptical brother of Paris, who denied it. It was therefore quite out 
of order for Viannet to disbelieve ; and so, after three months of worry 
and mental suffering, he cries out “Credo,” and instantly feels as if 
a load of lead had been lifted off his chest. This affair of La Salette 
is a key to much that goes on in “the religious world;” such hazy 
belief against conviction is certainly not unknown among ourselves, 
though it is far more fully developed among the Romanists. It is 
very sad to find Viannet, after all, proclaiming solemnly, “‘ One can 
believe, and one ought to believe in La Salette.” The “Life” which 
I have been reading has a photograph of the curé on the title-page. 
How it was obtained I can’t tell; for the good man resisted angrily 
every effort to take his likeness. When he saw lithographs of himself 
in the shops he used to ery out, “On me pend, on me vend!” and he 
really quarrelled with a young artist, who used to come to vespers 
with a lump of clay in his hand and model him while he was preach- 
ing. But, photograph or no photograph, here is the man shown forth 
as he was, with his horid views of God and human life—views utterly 
abominable to any right-minded man; talking of “earth as a bridge 
upon which we pass over the water; its sole use being to support our 
feet ;’ and weeping for a quarter of an hour in the pulpit as he kept 
repeating over, “ We shall see Him as He is, face to face ;” and again 
rousing his hearers by a burst too often paralleled in our own churches 
and chapels, where he speaks of those who are “ cursed by God, cursed 
without remission, cursed for ever. Oh what a doom!” Here he is 
with his self-deprecation, crying out, when his bishop addresses him 
as “mon saint curé,’ “Ah, what a wretched man I am! even my 
Lord Bishop is deceived in me.” 

Full of gentle fun withal, as when Brother Athanase grumbles, 


“T was coming to see you, and my horse took fright and I was thrown 
into a ditch.” 
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“ My friend,” he replied, “do as St. Anthony did; he never fell 
from his carriage.” 


“ How did he manage ?” 

“Why, he always went on foot.” 

Talk of austerities, he used to go for weeks into the cellar and lie 
down on a little damp straw; and his disciplines, or scourging-whips, 
found after his death, were cats-o’-nine-tails of iron chains, loaded with 
knobs of lead. 

In his ideas of smewm and twum he resembled the good bishop de- 
scribed in Victor Hugo’s “ Misérables.” One day he surprised a 
robber, who was pocketing all the spoons and forks at the Orphanage, 
and making free with the children’s bread. “I’m hungry,” said the 
man. 

“Here, then, take this,” said Viannet, giving him ‘all the money he 
had about him, “and be off pretty quickly, or they'll come and take 
you up.” 

Another time a great lady, with much more than a hundred franes 
on her fingers, came and said, “I sent you a hundred francs, sir, that 
you might cure me: [ am not cured, so I want the money.” 

“ Fortunately,” said Viannet, when he told the story, “a friend 
had just sent me some money, so I was able to give the great lady 
her hundred francs without saying a word.” 

But a life such as his could not but tell on a frame never very 
strong: the wonder is how he held out as he did till his seventy-third 
year. Eighteen years before he had been brought back from death’s 
door, people said, by a newvaine at St. Philomene’s altar. At last, in 
July 1859, he was dying in his parsonage, with the mayor and all 
his admirers about him, and friends taking it in turn to pour water 
on the roof so as to keep his bedroom cool. The parishioners could 
not believe that he was dead: they felt sure there must be a miracle 
to preserve such a wonderful life. Beaten from this hope, they have 
gone to another. How slanderously untrue is that phrase, “fickle mul- 
titude ;” once let the people make an idol, and they'll go on worship- 
ping him after he has been dragged ever so often through the mire. 
They say that miracles are wrought by his intercession more abundantly 
now than when he was alive. And by-and-by, of course, if the 
Papacy lasts as long, he will be canonised in due form, when to the 
haze of religious thought the mist of antiquity has been superadded, 
so as to make it quite impossible to really estimate the testimony that 
is given of him. 

Such was the man—a type man—whose really earnest life shows, I 
think, the inherent weakness of Romanism far better than any of the 
tirades of the Protestant Association. Here is a man who acted 
logically, faithfully up to the tenets of his church with regard to 
higher perfection; and the consequence was, he lived simply an 
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impossible life, utterly useless as a pattern, for all the good in it (and 
there was much) was spoiled by the strange air of unreality and the 
constant aiming after sensational holiness. Of the miracles we say 
nothing, except that that kind of thing never happens save in an 
atmosphere ready prepared for it—saturated, so to speak, with peculiar 
theories about right and wrong, and truth and untruth. The whole 
life of the man—a good man, who under a good system might have 
been infinitely better, more useful—might have imitated an apostle 
instead of aping an Indian fakeer—is to us strangely sad, and sadder 
and sadder the more fully we recognise how earnestly and con- 
scientiously it was worked out. 

We are sorry that Georgina Molyneux should have put together 
the two volumes which Saunders and Otley have just published; and 
when she remarks by way of excuse that there are many devout Pro- 
testants who do not believe that any true Christian can exist within the 
pale of Rome, we feel sure that one great reason for this feeling is 
the strange system, so overpowering to freedom of thought and action, 
so mystifying even in regard to primary truths, which could turn 
a pious, self-denying ascetic into a miracle-mongering charlatan, who 
(despite full evidence to the other way) thought it right and proper 
to inculcate belief in our Lady of La Salette. 








The Droken Mug. 


From tHe German or Heryricu ZscHoxke, 
By EMILY MONTGOMERY. 


La Napouts is, it is true, but a small village on the sea shore; never- 
theless, it is well known in Provence. It is surrounded by lofty palm 
trees and dark orange groves; but to this it does not owe its celebrity. 
It is said that the most juicy grapes, the sweetest roses, and the 
prettiest girls in the world grow there. I cannot speak from ex- 
perience ; but I believe it, and can only say, that it is a pity that La 
Napoule does not produce a greater quantity of juicy grapes, sweet 
roses, and pretty girls, as in that case some of them would certainly 
have reached us. 

As the women of La Napoule have been celebrated for their beauty, 
ever since the village was built, little Marriette must have been the 
eighth wonder of the world, for even the chronicle makes mention of 
her. She was called, it is true, “ Little Marriette ;” and yet she was as 
tall as girls of seventeen generally are, that is, her forehead reached 
exactly to the lips of a grown-up man. 

The chronicle of La Napoule had good reasons for mentioning 
Marriette. In the chronicle’s place I should have acted in the same 
manner, for Marriette (who, with her mother, Manon, had hitherto 
resided in Avignon) when she returned to her native village, almost 
turned it upside down. Not exactly the houses, but the heads of the 
people, and especially of those whose heads and hearts are always in 
danger when in the vicinity of a pair of expressive eyes. I speak 
from experience, and know that in such a case it is no joke. 

Madame Manon would, perhaps, have done better had she remained 
in Avignon ; but she had inherited in La Napoule some land and 
vineyards, together with a pretty house sheltered by a rock, and 
surrounded by olive trees and African acacias. This was not to be 
rejected by a poor widow, and in her own opinion she was now as rich 
and happy as if she were Countess of Provence. 

The good people of La Napoule did not fare so well on the occasion ; 
but they foresaw no mischief, and from never having read Homer, they 
were not aware that a pretty woman once roused all Greece and Asia 
Minor to arms. 

Before Marriette had lived a fortnight in the house surrounded by 
olive trees and African acacias, every young man in La Napoule knew 
that the most charming girl in Provence dwelt there. 
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_ When, looking like an angel in disguise, she walked through the 
village with her waving petticoat, pale green bodice, with a bouquet of 
orange blossoms and rosebuds in the front of it, and her lovely face 
shaded by her grey hat trimmed with flowers and streamers of ribbon, 
then the old became eloquent, and the young became dumb. And 
doors and windows were opened one after another as she passed, in 
order to say “Good morning” or ‘‘ Good evening, Marriette!” and 
she smiled and nodded right and left. 

When Marriette entered the church, all hearts (that is, the hearts 
of the young men) were turned from heaven, all eyes from the saints, 
and fingers became entangled in the rosary. That must have been a 
great uence to the religious people; and the young girls of La 
Napoule must have been at that time especially pious, for they were 
the most scandalised on the occasion. And one can scarcely blame 
them ; for, from the time of Marriette’s arrival, more than one in- 
tended had grown cool, and more than one lover faithless. There 
were quarrels and reproaches—tears and refusals. Instead of weddings, 
broken-off matches became the subject of conversation. Pledges of 
faith, rings, and ribbons, were reciprocally returned. The old people 
took up the quarrels of their children, and dissension reigned in every 
house. It was a lamentable state of affairs. 

Marriette is altogether to blame, said the young girls; first their 
mothers agreed with them, then their fathers; and at last even the 
young men were of the same opinion. 

But Marriette in her modesty and innocence, like a rosebud in its 
dark green calix, little suspecting the mischief she was doing, con- 
tinued courteous toall. This first excited the compassion of the young 
men, and they exclaimed— Why should we vex the sweet harmless 
child? She is not to blame!” The fathers said the same thing, then 
the mothers, and at last even the pious young girls. For no one 
could converse with Marriette without liking her ; and before six months 
had elapsed, every one had spoken to her, and every one loved her. 

She was now, however, not aware of how much she was liked, and 
before she had been quite unconscious that any one hated her. How 
little the so-often-trampled-upon violet suspects its value ! 

The inhabitants of La Napoule now endeavoured to atone for their 
injustice, and Marriette was greeted everywhere with smiles, and 
invited to all their dances and rural amusements. 

But the hearts of some men, far from being endowed with com- 
passionate feelings, are hardened like that of Pharaoh. 

A memorable example of such hardness of heart was young Colin, 
the richest proprietor and farmer in La Napoule, whose vineyards, 
olive gardens, lemon and orange groves, were so extensive, that one 
could scarcely walk through them all in one day. What alone proves 
the natural hardness of his heart is this fact—that he had already 
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attained the age of seven and twenty, without having ever inquired , 
why women were created ! 

It is true that many persons (especially ladies who had arrived at a 
certain age) considered Colin the best young man under the sun. His 
figure—his unrestrained manner—his look—his smile, had the good 
fortune to please the afore-mentioned fair ones. But the decisions of 
such judges are not always to be depended upon. 

While old and young had become reconciled to the innocent 
Marriette, Colin alone continued to feel no compassion for the poor 
girl. If the conversation turned upon Marriette, he became silent as 
the grave. If he met her on the road, he grew alternately pale and 
red from indignation, and cast furious sidelong looks at her. 

When the young people assembled in the evening at the ruins of 
the castle, on the sea shore, in order to sing, dance, or play some 
merry game, Colin never failed to make one of the party; but the 
moment Marrictte appeared, the malicious Colin became silent, and all 
the money in the world would not have induced him to sing another 
note. It was such a pity, for his voice was so sweet that every one 
listened to him with pleasure ; and his songs were inexhaustible. 

All the girls liked Colin, and he was civil to them all. He hada 
roguish look, that maidens both fear and love; and when he smiled, 
one would have wished to make him sit for his portrait. But, 
naturally, the often insulted Marriette never looked at him, and 
therein she was perfectly right. It was a matter of indifference to her 
whether he smiled or not; and, as to his roguish looks, she would not 
even hear of them; and there again she was right. If he related an 
anecdote, just when all were listening attentively, she commenced 
teasing her neighbours; threw weeds sometimes at Peter, sometimes at 
Paul; and laughed and chatted, instead of listening. This vexed the 
proud gentleman, and he generally broke off in the middle of his 
story, and walked gloomily away. 

Revenge is sweet ; and Madame Manon’s daughter might have felt 
triumphant; but Marriette was too good, and too tender-hearted. 
When he ceased speaking, she was grieved: if he looked melancholy, 
her laugh was hushed: if he withdrew, she did not remain long: and, 
arrived at home, she wept bitter tears of repentance. 

Father Jerome, the priest of La Napoule, an old man of seventy, 
had all the virtues of a saint, and but one defect; namely, in conse- 
quence of his advanced age he was very deaf. This defect, however, 
did not cause his sermons to be the less edifying to his congregation, 
and he was always listened to with attention. It is true he had only 
two texts, upon which he preached as invariably as if his whole 
religion consisted therein. Either “ Little children, love one another,” 
or “ Wonderful are the dispensations of heaven.” They contained, 
however, so much faith, hope, and charity, that one might, if driven to 
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extremities, be saved by them. The little children loved one another 
most obediently, and waited for the dispensations of Heaven; but his 
sermons had no effect upon Colin with his heart of flint, who, when he 
appeared to be well disposed, had always some evil design. 

The Fair of Vence is a great source of amusement to the .in- 
habitants of La Napoule, who, although they may not have money to 
purchase much, see at least a great variety of merchandise. 

Marriette and her mother went to the fair; and Colin was also 
there. He purchased various knick-knacks and bonbons for his fair 
acquaintances, but not the most irifling thing for Marriette. And yet 
he was perpetually at her heels. He did not speak to her, nor she to 
him, and it was evident to every one that he was brooding mischief. 

Madame Manon, stopping suddenly at a shop, exclaimed— Oh, 
Marriette, look at that beautiful mug! A queen would not disdain to 
put it to her lips. Do look! the brim is glittering gold; and the 
flowers, although they are merely painted, are more beautiful than 
any that we have in our garden; and Paradise in the centre! Only 
look, Marrietie, at the apples hanging from the trees, that almost 
make one’s mouth water! And pretty Eve offers one to Adam, who 
cannot resist tasting it. And look how charmingly the little lamb 
skips round the old tiger! and how the white dove with its green neck 
is perched opposite the vulture, as if they were about to bill and coo !” 

Marriette could not sufficiently admire it. “Oh! mother,” she 
exclaimed, “ if I had such a mug I would not drink cut of it; it is too 
beautiful! I would fill it with flowers, and fix my eyes constantly on 
the Garden of Eden. We are in the fair, and yet, when I look at that 
picture, I feel as if I were in Paradise.” 

So saying, Marriette called her young companions, others followed, 
and ere long half of the inhabitants of La Napoule were standing op- 
posite the beautiful mug. The price was timidly asked. The shopman 
answered, a hundred livres; whereupon they all walked silently away. 

When there were no longer any of the inhabitants of La Napoule 
near the shop, Colin stole wp to it, threw a hundred livres on the 
counter, laid the mug in a box filled with cotton, and carried it off. 
His malicious plan was unknown to any one. 

On his way home, in the dusk of the evening, not far from La 
Napoule, he met old Jacques, the servant of the judge. Jacques was 
as good a fellow as ever lived, but as stupid as an ass. 

“T shall give you a franc, Jacques,” said Colin, “if you will leave 
this box at Madame Manon’s house. Should any one inquire who 
sent it, saya stranger gave it to you. I shall never forgive you if you 
betray my name.” 

Jacques promised to attend to his direction, took the money and the 


box, and walked towards the house surrounded by olive trees and 
African acacias. 
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Before Jacques had reached his destination he met his master, 
Judge Hautmartin, who said to him, ‘‘ What have you got there *” 

“A box for Madame Manon, but I dare not tell you, sir, from whom 
it comes.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because M. Colin said that ‘he would never forgive me if I 
betrayed him.’” 

“Tt is a good thing that you can keep a secret; but as it is so late 
you had better give me the box. I am going to-morrow, at all events, 
to Madame Manon, and I shall execute the commission without be- 
traying M. Colin. It will prevent your having to go out of your way.” 

Jacques, accustomed to obey his master, implicitly delivered up the 
box, which the judge carried immediately into his house, and com- 
menced examining it with the greatest curiosity. On the lid was 
nicely written with red chalk—*“ For the amiable and beloved 
Marriette.” 

M. Hautmartin knew well, however, that this was only waggery on 
Colin’s part, and that there was some wicked trick in it. He ac- 
cordingly opened the box with great precaution, fearing that either a 
rat or a mouse might be concealed in it; but when he had caught a 
glimpse of the beautiful mug that he had seen that morning at 
Vence, he was petrified. 

Vor M. Hautmartin was a man who was quite as well versed in 
justice as in injustice. He perceived immediately that Colin’s design 
was to injure Marriette by asserting, when the mug was in her 
possession, that it was the gift of some favoured lover in the town, and 
thereby cause her to be shunned by all honest people. 

To prevent all evil insinuations, the judge resolved to acknowledge 
himself as the donor. He was in love with Marriette, and would have 
been well pleased had she acted more in accordance with Father 
Jerome’s text—“ Little children, love one another !” 

M. Hautmartin was, to be sure, a child of fifty, and in Marriette’s 
opinion the text was no longer applicable to him. Madame Manon, 
on the contrary, considered him a very sensible child, who, besides 
being rich, was the most important person in La Napoule. When the 
judge spoke of marriage, and when Marriette ran away in horror, 
Madame Manon remained quietly on her chair, and was not in the 
least degree afraid of the tall venerable gentleman. To do him 
justice, he had no personal defect; and although Colin was the 
handsomest man in the village, M. Hautmartin had the advantage of 
him in two particulars—namely, in years, and in the possession of a 
large, of an enormous nose. This nose, which, like a courier, always 
preceded him, in order to announce his approach, was positively an 
elephant amongst the noses of mankind. 

With this elephant, his good intentions, and the mug, the judge 
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went the next morning to the house surrounded by olive trees and 
African acacias. 

“Nothing appears to me too costly for the lovely Marriette,” said 
he; “you admired, this mug yesterday at the fair. Permit me, 
charming Marriette, to lay it and my enamoured heart at your feet.” 

Madame Manon and Marriette were astonished and delighted when 
they saw the mug. Madame Manon’s eyes sparkled with pleasure ; 
but Marriette, turning to the judge, said— I cannot accept of either 
your heart or your mug.” Her mother became furious, and ex- 
claimed—“ I shall, however, accept of both. Oh! you little fool, for 
whom are you waiting ? Do you reject the Judge of La Napoule in 
the expectation that a Count of Provence will make you his bride? 
I know better what is for your advantage. M. Hautmartin, I shall 
consider it an honour to be able to call you my son-in-law.” 

Marriette walked out of the room weeping bitterly, and detesting in 
her heart the beautiful mug. 

The judge stroked his nose with the palm of his hand, and wisely 
observed—* Madame Manon, do not be too precipitate; the little 
dove will acquiesce when it knows me better. Iam not impatient. I 
understand womankind, and I feel convinced that, before three months 
have elapsed, I shall have crept into Marriette’s heart.” 

“His nose is much too long for that!” whispered Marriette, who 
stood listening at the door. And, in fact, three months passed away 
without M. Hautmartin’s having forced even the end of his nose into 
her heart. 

But during these three months Marriette had enough to occupy her 
mind. The mug, and something besides, caused her a great deal of 
annoyance. 

The mug formed the subject of conversation for a fortnight in La 
Napoule. Every one said that it was a present of the judge’s, and 
that a!l things were arranged for the wedding. The more solemnly 
Marriette assured her young companions that she would rather throw 
herself into the sea than marry the judge, the more they persisted in 
teasing, by saying—“ Oh! how blessed it will be to repose under the 
shadow of his nose!” This was the first annoyance. 

Then Madame Manon was so barbarous as to force Marriette to 
wash the mug every morning at the fountain, and to fill it with fresh 
flowers. She hoped thereby to accustom her daughter to the mug, 
and the love of the donor; but Marriette continued to hate both the 
gift and the giver, and she considered her employment at the fountain 
an actual punishment. Annoyance the second. 

Then regularly, twice a week, she found on the rock, beside the 
fountain, a bouquet of the choicest flowers, appearing to have been 
arranged expressly for the beautiful mug. There was also a slip of 
paper twisted round the stalks of the flowers, upon which was 
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written— Dear Marriette.’ Now, Marriette was not such a fool as 
to believe that there were still fairies and magicians in the world. 
Consequently the flowers had been left there by Judge Hautmartin. 
Marriette would not even smell them because they had been con- 
taminated by the breath from his nostrils ; but she took them because 
they were prettier than wild flowers. The slip of paper she tore into 
a thousand pieces, and scattered it over the spot where the flowers 
had been laid. But this did not vex M. Hautmartin in the least, for 
his love was as immeasurably great after its kind as his nose after its 
kind. Annoyance the third. 

At last, however, in the course of conversation with the judge, she 
discovered that he was not the donor of the flowers. Who could it 
be? Marriette was astonished when she made this unhoped-for dis- 
covery, and from that time forward she took the flowers with much more 
pleasure from the rock, but—Who had left them there? Marriette 
became (a most unusual thing for a young girl) very curious. She 
guessed first one, then another, young man in La Napoule, but it was 
not to be guessed. She watched and listened until late at night ; she 
rose earlier in the morning; but she watched and listened in vain. 
And yet, twice a week, the miraculous flowers lay upon the rock, and 
on the slip of paper that was wound round them she read the silent 
sigh addressed to her—* Dear Marriette!” This was sufficient to have 
excited the curiosity of the most indifferent person. Unsatisfied curio- 
sity, however, becomes at last positive torture. Annoyance the fourth. 

On Sunday Father Jerome again preached upon the text—* Wonder- 
ful are the dispensations of heaven ;” and Marriette hoped that, by 
some wonderful dispensation, she would be enabled to discover the 
donor of the flowers. Father Jerome, thought she, is always right. 

One summer’s night Marriette was awakened by the oppressive 
heat, and could not go to sleep again. No sooner did she perceive the 
first rosy tints of the morning appearing above the surface of the sea, 
than she joyfully sprang out of bed, and, having dressed herself, she 
went out to wash her face and hands at the fountain. She took her 
straw hat with her, as she intended to saunter for an hour on the sea 
shore, and perhaps bathe in a secluded spot that she had discovered. 

But in order to get to the secluded spot it was necessary to ascend 
the rock at the back of the house, and thence descending to pass by 
some pomegranate and palm trees. On this occasion Marriette could 
not pass by; for under the youngest of the palm trees lay a young man 
fast asleep, and beside him lay a bouquet of the most beautiful flowers. 
She also saw a piece of paper twisted round the stalks, which pro- 
bably contained an address to her. How could Marriette pass by ? 

She stood still, and trembled from head to foot. Then she de- 
termined to return home; but before she had gone many steps she 
stopped, and looked back at the sleeper. But at a distance his face 
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could not be recognised: now or never was the secret to be discovered. 
She again tripped lightly towards the palm tree; but the sleeper 
appeared to move, and she again ran away. The movement, however, 
had been mere imagination on her part, and she again approached the 
tree. Could it be possible that he is pretending to be asleep, thought 
she, again running towards home? But who would run away on 
account of a mere possibility? She commenced her journey to the 
palm tree with renewed courage. 

During this wavering of her mind, between curiosity and fear— 
this tripping backwards and forwards between the house and the palm 
tree—she had advanced each time some steps nearer the sleeper, for 
curiosity was overcoming her fear. 

“Of what consequence is it to me whether he be asleep or awake ? 
The path leads past him, and I merely pass by.” So thought 
Marriette ; but instead of passing by, she stopped in order to examine 
the sleeper’s face, and put an end to all uncertainty concerning the 
donor of the flowers. He meanwhile continued sleeping as soundly as 
if he had not closed his eyes for a month before. And who was it— 
who else could it be—but the reprobate Colin ? 

And so he it was, who, by sending the mug, had caused the poor 
girl so much annoyance, and had involved her in the vexatious affair 
with M. Hautmartin: he it was who had teased her by leaving the 
flowers on the rock, in order to excite her curiosity. And why? 
Because he hated Marriette, and treated her on all occasions in the 
most unpardonable manner. Whenever it was possible he avoided 
her ; but if that was not in his power he made a point of doing some- 
thing to annoy her. There was no girl in La Napoule to whom he 
was not more civil and obliging than to Marriette. Only think! he 
had never asked her to dance with him, and she danced beautifully. 

There he lay now, caught, betrayed. Revenge took possession of 
Marriette’s breast. How could she insult him? She took the 
bouquet, unfastened it, and strewed the flowers with just indignation 
over the sleeper. But the slip of paper, upon which “ Dear 
Marriette !” was written, she stuck hurriedly into her bosom. ‘She 
wished to preserve this proof of his handwriting for future occasions, 
Marriette was sly. She now thought of going away. But she was 
not sufficiently revenged: she could not bring herself to leave the 
spot without having paid Colin in his own coin. Accordingly, she 
took the violet-coloured ribbon from her hat, twisted it lightly 
round the sleeper’s arm, and tied Colin, with three knots, fast to the palm 
tree. When he awakes how astonished he will be! How tortured 
by curiosity to know who has played him such a trick! That he 
could not possibly discover, and so much the better. He deserved it. 

Marriette was only too merciful to him. No sooner had she carried 
her plan into execution than she began to repent of what she had 
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done. Her bosom heaved impetuously, and I believe even a tear 
stood in her eye as she looked compassionately at the criminal. She 
walked slowly back towards the pomegranate trees, and often looked 
round while slowly ascending the rock. Then, hearing her mother’s 
voice, she hurried home. 

That very day Colin played another trick. What did hedo? He 
resolved to put poor Marriette to the blush. Alas! it had not 
occurred to her that her violet-coloured ribbon was known to every 
one in La Napoule! Colin knew it only too well. He wound it 
round his hat, and displayed it everywhere asa trophy. Every one 
exclaimed, “It has been given him by Marriette!”’ And all the 
young girls exclaimed, “The villain!” and all the young men, who 
liked Marriette, exclaimed, ‘‘ The villain !” 

“What, Madame Manon!” shouted Judge Hautmartin as he 
entered her house, and he shouted so loud that his words were 
echoed marvellously in his nose. ‘“ What! is it possible that you have 
allowed my intended bride to give her hat ribbon to farmer Colin ? 
It is high time to solemnise our marriage. When that has taken 
place I shall have a right to dictate.” 

“T quite agree with you,” replied Madame Manon. “If matters 
have come to that, we must have the wedding immediately. That 
will put an end to all such nonsense.” 

“ But, Madame Manon, your daughter perseveres in refusing my 
proposal.” 

“ Prepare the marriage feast!’ 

“ But she has not given me one kind look; and if I sit down beside 
her, the little wild thing jumps up and runs away.” 

“M. Hautmartin, prepare the marriage feast !” 

“ But if Marriette will not consent ?” 

“We shall take her by surprise. The ceremony shall be performed 
on Monday by Father Jerome. We shall easily induce him to 
consent ; for I am Marriette’s mother, and you are the person of the 
greatest authority in La Napoule. She must obey. But Marriette 
must not know anything about our plan. I shall send her early on 
Monday morning to deliver a parcel to Father Jerome, in order that 
she may not suspect anything; and he must endeavour to persuade 
her to comply with our wishes. Half an hour afterwards we shall 
make our appearance, and then, without a moment’s delay, to the 
altar. And even if Marriette answer No, instead of Yes, it will be of 
no consequence, for the old gentleman cannot hear. But do not say a 
word on the subject to Marriette or any one in La Napoule.” 

Thus the affair was arranged between them. Marriette little 
dreamed of the happiness that awaited her. She could think of 
nothing but Colin’s cruelty in having made her a subject of conversa- 
tion for the whole village. But however bitterly she may have 
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repented her indiscretion with respect to the ribbon, in her heart she 
forgave the miscreant. Marriette was much too good-natured. She 
said to her mother and her young companions, ‘‘ Colin found my 
ribbon ; I did not give it to him. He is now trying to vex me about 
it. You know he has always endeavoured to annoy me whenever he 
had an opportunity !” 

Alas! the poor girl little knew that the malicious wretch was 
meditating new enormities. 

The next morning Marriette carried the mug as usual to the 
fountain. No flowers lay upon the rock; but it was too early, for 
the sun was only beginning to make its appearance above the surface 
of the sea. 

Soon afterwards she heard the sound of footsteps, and looking up 
she beheld Colin with the flowers in his hand. Marriette blushed 
deeply. Colin stammered, “Good morning, Marriette!” But the 
salutation did not come from his heart; he uttered it with difficulty. 

“ Why do you wear my ribbon so publicly, Colin ?” said Marriette, 
as she placed the mug on the rock. “You know I did not give it to 
you.” 

“You did not give it to me, dear Marriette ?” inquired he, growing 
pale from suppressed rage. 

Marriette, ashamed of having told a falsehood, cast down her eyes, 
and said, after a pause, “ Well, I did give it to you, but you ought 
not to have exhibited it. I request that you will return it to me.” 

While slowly taking it off his hat, his vexation was so great that 
he could neither suppress a sigh which rose from his breast, nor 
conceal a tear which stood in his eye. 

“Dear Marriette, allow me to keep your ribbon ?” said he, softly. | 

“No!” answered she. 

Thereupon his rancour turned to despair. Looking first with a 
sigh towards heaven, then gloomily at Marriette, who stood with 
downcast eyes quietly and innocently at the fountain, he wound the 
violet-coloured ribbon round the bouquet, and exclaiming, “There, 
you have all!” he dashed the flowers so spitefully against the beauti- 
ful mug, that it fell from the rock and was broken to pieces. He then 
ran exultingly away. ; 

Madame Manon, who had been listening behind the window, had 
seen and heard all that had passed. When the mug was broken she 
was so horrified that she lost her sight, hearing, and almost her 
speech. While squeezing herself through the narrow lattice, in order 
to pursue the criminal, the mouldering stones in the wall gave way, 
and the window frame, falling with a terrific crash on the ground, was 
broken to pieces. 

So many misfortunes at once would have caused any other woman 
to have lost her presence of mind; but Madame Manon quickly 
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recovered herself. ‘“ What a fortunate circumstance that I witnessed 
his violence!” exclaimed she. ‘ He must appear before the judge, and 
he shall pay the weight of the mug and window in gold. That will 
pay for your trousseau, Marriette!” But when her daughter brought 
her the fragments of the mug—when she saw Paradise Lost, Adam 
without a head, and nothing remaining of Eve but her legs; the 
serpent triumphing unhurt, the tiger uninjured; but that the little 
lamb had disappeared even to its tail, just as if the tiger had swallowed 
it—then Madame Manon broke out into imprecations against Colin, 
and concluded by saying, “It is quite evident that it was broken by 
the devil.” 

With Marriette and the Broken Mug Madame Manon betook her- 
self to Judge Hautmartin at the ninth hour, that being his appointed 
time for sitting in judgment. Exhibiting the Broken Mug and 
Paradise Lost, she vociferously made her complaint. Marriette wept 
bitterly. 

When the judge saw the broken mug, and when he saw his 
betrothed in tears, he was filled with such just indignation against 
Colin that his nose became the same violet colour as Marriette’s 
renowned hat ribbon, and he instantly dispatched bailiffs to summon 
the transgressor. 

Colin arrived, looking very much vexed. Madame Manon repeated 
her accusation with considerable eloquence in the presence of the 
judge, bailiffs, and clerks. But Colin, instead of listening, walked up 
to Marriette and whispered—* Forgive me, Marriette, as I forgive 
you. I have only broken your mug unintentionally ; but you—you 
have broken my heart!” 

“What is the meaning of all this whispering?” inquired Judge 
Hautmartin with judicial dignity. “Listen to the charges that are 
brought against you, and defend yourself.” 

“T cannot defend myself. I broke the mug without intending to do 
so,” said Colin. 

“T almost believe him!” said Marriette, sobbing: “I was as much 
to blame as he was; for had I not offended and exasperated him, he 
would not have thrown the flowers and ribbons so inconsiderately. He 
could not help it.” 

“Good heavens!” shrieked Madame Manon, “is the girl going to 
vindicate hin? Judge Hautmartin, do you decide? He has broken 
the mug, that he does not attempt to deny; and he was the cause of 
my breaking the window ; should he deny that, I can prove it.” 


9 


> 


“As you cannot defend yourself, M. Colin,” said the judge, “you: 


must pay three hundred livres for the mug, for that was the value of 
it; and for——” 

“No,” interrupted Colin, “it was not worth so much; for when I 
bought it at the fair for Marriette, I only paid a hundred livres.” 
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“You bought it, Mr. Impudence?” shouted the judge, his whole 
face becoming the colour of Marriette’s ribbon. He would have said 
more had he not been afraid of unpleasant explanations. 

But Colin, indignant at the imputation, exclaimed—“TI sent your 
own servant with the mug to Marriette the day of the fair. There he 
is, standing at the door. He can bear witness. Jacques, did I not 
give you the box to carry to Madame Manon’s ?” 

Notwithstanding M. Hautmartin’s endeavours to interrupt him, the 
simple Jacques said—* Recollect yourself, Judge Hautmartin; you 
know you took M. Colin’s box from me, and carried the contents 
yourself to Madame Manon. The box is lying there amongst your 
papers.” 

The bailiffs were ordered to turn simple Jacques out of the room; 
and Colin was also desired to withdraw until his presence should be 
required. 

“Very well, M. Hautmartin !” said Colin; “depend upon it this is 
your last trick in La Napoule. Your having endeavoured to insinuate 
yourself into Madame Manon and Marriette’s good graces at my 
expense is not the only transaction that has come to my knowledge. 
If you want me you had better ride to Grasse and inquire for me at 
the governor’s.” So saying, Colin walked away. 

The affair had perplexed M. Hautmartin so much that he scarcely 
knew what he was doing. Madame Manon shook her head; for the 
affair was beginning to assume a suspicious appearance. “ Who is to 
pay me now for the broken mug?” inquired she. 

“JT,” exclaimed Marriette, with a glowing countenance, “I am 
almost paid for it.” 

Colin rode that very day to Grasse, waited on the governor, and 
returned early the next morning. When M. Hautmartin heard of his 
having done so, he laughed and lulled all Madame Manon’s suspicions 
by swearing that he would allow his nose to be cut off if Colin had 
not to pay three hundred livres for the mug. He also went with 
Madame Manon to Father Jerome to arrange about the wedding, and 
to enjoin him to impress upon Marriette that it was her duty, as an 
obedient daughter, not to oppose her mother’s wishes. The pious old 
gentleman promised to do what they desired, although he had not 
understood the half of what had been shouted in his car. 

As to Marrictte, she now, for the first time, valued the broken mug, 
which she carried into her sleeping apartment ; and it scemed to her as if 
the Paradise that had disappeared from it had been placed in her bosom. 

On Monday morning Madame Manon said to her daughter, “ Dress 
yourself nicely, and carry this myrtle wreath to Father Jerome; he 
wants it for a bride.” Marriette put on her holiday dress, took the 
wreath unsuspiciously, and carried it to Father Jerome. 

On the way she met Colin, who saluted ler in a friendly manner ; 
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and when he heard where she was taking the wreath, he said: “I am 
going to the same place in order to pay Father Jerome his tithes.” 
As they walked on in silence he took her hand; upon which they 
both trembled as much as if they had some evil design upon one 
another. 

“Have you forgiven me?’ whispered Colin, timidly. “Ah! 
Marriette, what have I done to cause you to act with such cruelty 
towards me ?” 

She could only say, “ Never mind, Colin, you shall have the ribbon 
again; and I shall keep your mug. It was sent by you, was it not?” 

“Oh Marriette! can you doubt it? Ishould like to give you every- 
thing I possess. Will you in future be kinder in your manner ?” 

She made no answer; but as they entered the priest’s house, she 
cast a sidelong look at him, and observing a tear standing in his 
handsome eye, she lisped, “Dear Colin!” He seized her hand, and 
was in the act of kissing it, when the door of an adjoining room 
opened, and the venerable Father Jerome stood before them. The 
young people appeared to have become suddenly giddy, for they held 
each other fast. I cannot tell whether this proceeded from the kissing 
of the hand, or from veneration for the old man. 

Marriette gave the myrtle wreath to Father Jerome, who placed it 
on her head, saying, “ Little children, love one another!” And he 
then exhorted the good girl in the most impressive and affecting 
manner to love Colin; for the old gentleman either on account of his 
deafness had not heard, or in consequence of his failing memory had 


’ forgotten the name of the intended, and naturally concluded that 


Colin was the bridegroom. 

On hearing the exhortation of Father Jerome, Marriette was so 
overcome that she burst into tears, and exclaimed, “ Alas! I have 
loved him this long time, but he hates me.” 

“T hate you, Marriette!” exclaimed Colin. “My soul has been 
wrapped up in you ever since you came to La Napoule. How could 
I either hope or believe that you loved me? Are you not adored by 
every one in the village ?” 

“Why then, Colin, did you avoid me on all occasions, and show 
such a decided preference for my companions ?” 

“Oh Marriette! whenever I saw you I was overcome by fear, 
dejection, grief, and love. I had not courage to approach you; and 
yet when I was not near you I was miserable.” 

During this conversation Father Jerome, imagining that they were 
quarrelling, put his arm round both, and drawing them together, he 
said, imploringly, “ Little children, love one another !” 

Thereupon Marriette sank upon Colin’s breast, who clasped her in 
his arms, and perfect bliss was depicted on their countenances. While 
Colin pressed his lips to Marriette’s pretty mouth, the priest—the 
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whole world—was forgotten. In fact, so completely had they lost 
their recollection, that they unconsciously followed Father Jerome 
into the church and up to the altar. 

“* Marriette !” sighed he. 

“Colin !” sighed she. 

There were many pious persons praying in the church, who were 
much astonished when they witnessed the marriage of Colin and 
Marriette. Many departed before the conclusion of the ceremony, in 
order to announce the event in La Napoule. 

Father Jerome led the bride and bridegroom back to his house, 
heartily rejoicing that they had made so little opposition, and that he 
had been able to perform his task with so little difficulty. 

Just then Madame Manon arrived completely out of breath. She 
had waited at home for the bridegroom, but she had waited in vain ; 
and, as the last sound of the church bell died away, her anxiety 
increased to such a degree that she went herself to M. Hautmartin’s. 
There new horrors awaited her, for she was informed that the 
governor had made his appearance, and having examined the records 
and accounts of Judge Hautmartin, had placed him immediately under 
arrest. 

“'The impious Colin has brought that about!” thought she as she 
hurried to Father Jerome, in order to make an excuse for the delay of 
the wedding. The good old man, proud of his work, smiled as he led 
the new married pair up to her. 

Madame Manon really became speechless when she was told what 
had occurred ; but Colin, who had now more use of his tongue than 
he had had during his whole life, commenced relating all about his 
love, the broken mug, the duplicity of the judge, and how he had 
unmasked him in Grasse. He concluded by begging of Madame 
Manon to give him her blessing; for neither he nor Marriette had 
been to blame, and what was done could not be undone. 

Father Jerome, who for a length of time could not conceive what 
had happened, was at last made to understand the mistake about the 
bridegroom ; whereupon he folded his hands, and piously raised his 
eyes to heaven while exclaiming, “ Wonderful are the dispensations 
of heaven!” Colin and Marriette kissed his hand; and Madame 
Manon gave the young couple her blessing, remarking, at the same 
time, that her head was so confused that she did not know what to 
think of the whole affair. When, however, she discovered the extent 
of her son-in-law’s riches, she was quite satisfied with him, especially 
as M. Hautmartin, together with his nose, had been taken as a 
prisoner to Grasse. 


Tue Broxen Mve has been preserved as a relic in the family until 
the present day. 
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Practical Entomology. 


By JOHN SHEEHAN, 


AvutHor oF “THe IrntsH Wuisky DRINKER PAPERS,” 
“ KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN,” ETC. ETC. 


Waar melancholy news for the mother country from her children of 
the Red River settlement! The Minnesota territory, which borders 
on that portion of our North American colonies, boasts this year of a 
most bountiful harvest, with millions of bushels of wheat for native 
consumption and foreign export, whilst the banks of the Assiniboine, 
hitherto the most beautiful and fertile of our Hudson Bay territory, 
present a blackened burnt-up waste and hideous picture of desolation, 
without a blade of grass, an ear of corn, or vegetable of any kind for 
the food of man or beast. 

According to Mr. Power, the writer of the touching letter on the 
calamity in the 7%mes of the 10th of September (he dates from Fort 
Garry, August the 5th), millions upon millions of grasshoppers visited 
that once-favoured and happy region in May, and laid their eggs 
an inch and a half deep in the soil. In June the young brood sprung 
up and helped the old insects to devastate the face of the lana in all 
directions. In July, having eat up everything, and the wind blowing 
straight from the north, they migrated south. Three months, the 
pleasantest of all the year, sufficed for their work of destruction. You 
could see them sometimes between you and the sun, as they rose in 
suecessive swarms; and when the wind changed to any other point 
they alighted, and hovered around like a ship at sea waiting for a 
favourable wind to blow her to her destined port. The country is 
described by Mr. Power as having all the appearance of one of our 
most beautifully laid-out English parks : 

“There are the woods, the fields, the lakes, the rivers—Nature’s 
beautiful estate! When spring comes you can put your plough to 
work and plant potatoes under the sod, placing them in every third 
row that is ploughed. Then plough and harrow, and the first rain 
in June broad-cast your turnip-seed. Your beans you can plant by 
making a hole with your axe and putting the bean into it as you go 
along the line, covering it with your foot. Thus you have a crop the 
first autumn you come, with your ground ready for wheat, barley, or 
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oats the next spring, with wood all round you for fencing your 
ground, and for making your house and stables.” 

The advantage over Canada and the Northern States, to say nothing 
of the superior climate, in having your land ready without clearing it 
for the plough, is evident. Such a land as this is only second in 
beauty and facile production to the islands of the bread-fruit or 
the land of the ancient lotus-eaters. The men go to the far-off 
plains in spring and autumn to hunt, and they return to the settle- 
ment with abundance of dried buffalo. Last autumn was a failure, 
and this spring they encountered similar misfortune. Speaking of 
the hunters, they have met the grasshoppers darkening the air for 
miles over-head, on their way home, two hundred and fifty miles from 
Fort Garry. Mr. Power declares the disappearance of the devastating 
insect from the neighbourhood of the Assiniboine, but points out the 
horrors of starvation which await the inhabitants removed five hundred 
miles from the nearest railway station, and two hundred of that dis- 
tance without a track, unless supplies reach them from England and 
the States before December, when the winter sets in and continues 
till the end of March. 

“A few thousand bushels of wheat,” writes Mr. Power, “ would be 
sufficient for food and seed for the next season, and make many hearts 
glad through the coming winter. May Great Britain support her 
outposts under their great trial, and let not the country go back !” 

God knows it is not too much to expect, and let the Government 
of England, whose duty it is to take action, and to act. promptly, in 
this truly awful affair, remember the good old maxim of “bis dat gui 
dat cito.” If it felt bound more than twenty years ago, in Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration, to throw its resources between millions of the 
Irish people and the most horrible of deaths, and, during Lord 
Derby's, not long back, to save the Manchester manufacturing popu- 
lation from a similar melancholy fate, the present case calls equally 
for its sympathy and support. Although the people of the United 
States are kinsmen as well as neighbours of the sufferers, England 
must not let them be the only friends to stretch forth the helping 
hand. 

This grasshopper pest has been a visitation of Providence indeed, 
and one of the most terrible of its kind since the devastation which 
swept away the chief food of the Irish people. That too was an 
insect plague, according to Sir Robert Peel’s Commission sent over to 
Ireland to investigate the matter thoroughly, which declared in favour 
of the apis devastator. As to where that little creature, which could 
only be seen through a microscope, came from, or how to account for 
its presence where it had never shown itself before since Sir Walter 
Raleigh planted the first potato in Irish ground in his garden at 
Youghal, we are still in the dark. . 
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Everybody is reminded, by the dreadful tidings from our Red 
River settlement, of the Egyptian plagues inflicted upon Pharaoh by 
the Lord for detaining His chosen people, and of the locust plague 
amongst, these in particular. The grasshoppers came with a north 
wind, from Heaven knows where in the Arctic circle over the waters of 
the Hudson Bay, and over the intermediate lands, till they lit down 
upon the land of milk and honey of the far west. 

“The east wind (see tenth chapter of Exodus) brought the 
locusts. 

“ And the locusts went up over all the land of Egypt, and rested in 
all the coasts of Egypt: very grievous were they ; before them were 
no such locusts as they; neither after them shall be such. 

“For they covered the face of the whole earth, so that the land was 
darkened ; and they did eat every herb of the land and all the fruit 
of the trees which the hail had left: and there remained not any 
green thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the fields, through all the 
land of Egypt.” 

The grasshoppers went south; and we must suppose that they 
separated into various divisions as they entered the Northern States 
in order not to try the resources and patience of that astute and 
irritable people more than was absolutely necessary to enable them to 
get on their way to Mexico. 

The Egyptian locust plague came with an east wind (from the Red 
Sea or from Arabia beyond it), and was sent back again by a west 
one, not over the waters, but into them. They traversed not im- 
probably along the line of Monsieur Lessep’s canal, which has not 
got to the Red Sea yet. 

“The Lord turned a mighty strong west wind which took away 
the locusts, and cast them into the Red Sea; there remained not one 
locust in all the coasts of Egypt.” 

Of course such locusts as those which tormented Pharaoh and his 
people were never seen before, and are never to be seen again; but the 
Hudson Bay grasshoppers were assuredly of the same family—the 
Locustide, of the order Orthoptera and section Saltatoria—to speak 
with entomological correctness. They are highflyers, whether sport- 
ing their wings on an east or a north wind; and high and mighty 
jumpers without the help of a trapeze. I remember when a small 
boy pursuing one of those green grasshoppers just as I should have 
pursued a butterfly, but with very different success. Its legs were 
entirely too long for me ; and the creature would not take to its wings 
or antennz, or whatever they were, until, having fairly winded me, it 
popped viridi sub fronde into a hedge or some place or other, ob- 
secure or inaccessible, singing its mysterious song short measure, and 
phonetic of its Greek name. 
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Like Byron’s blue-winged butterfly of Cashmere, however,—“ the 
insect queen of Eastern spring,’—it did not lead me 


* A weary chase, and wasted hour,” 
nor was it 


« A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears.” 


I flung my cap at my childish game as a last resource when my 
legs and lungs had had enough of it; and if I missed it, I sat down 
on my carpet of cowslips as happy as if it were a meadow of asphodel, 
thinking of Daddy Longlegs as Uncle Toby thought of the fly, that 
the world was wide enough for both of us! 

The Cicadex of Italy, essentially tree-hoppers, not grasshoppers, 
are very probably of the same form as the grasshoppers of the 
Hudson Bay regions, although one has never heard of their being so 
voracious, but only taking share of what was going, and that a very 
small one of Nature’s feast—a little pick at a green olive leaf and 
a cup of dew. They are the pipers of the Italian groves, and a 
lot of them going it in concert on their aérial perches or orchestra 
amongst the poplars, would make us picture to ourselves so 
many tiny Authiopians, each accompanying himself on the bones 
or castanets, with all sorts of dancing bouts at intervals to keep up 
the illusion. 

It was to one of those merry madcaps hopping and chirruping away 
amongst the top branches of a favourite poplar in the garden of the 
Jesuits’ College in Rome that my favourite Cassimir Sarbieski, when 
Master of Rhetoric therein, addressed one of his prettiest lyrics. I 


have kept as closely as well may be to the original in a metrical 
English translation : 


AD CICADAM. ON CICADA, 


O que populea summa sedens coma, On the poplar’s crown so high, 
Priest’ ccs eaags ‘ : Cicada! 
Veeli roriferis ebria lacry . . 
wi ee Thou’rt drunk with the tears of the sky ; 
Thyself dost thou madden, 
And the silent woods gladden 
With thy merry minstrelsy. 


Et te voce, CICADA, 


Et mutum recreas nemus, 


Post longas hiemes, dum nimium brevis His course weary Winter has run, 


: ; be ; aint 
-Estas se levibus precipitat rotis, _ Cicada ; 
And Summer, brief Summer, drives on ; 
Then chide on his way with thy light rounde- 
Soles excipe jurgio. lay, 

The ever-departing sun! 


Festinos, age, lento 


Ut se queeque dies attulit optima, Our life’s best and brightest day, 





Sic se queque rapit : nulla fuit satis 
Umquam longa voluptas, 


Longus seepius est dolor. 


Cicada, 
Hastens still on and away: 
Pleasure at the best is a volatile guest, 
And grief is the longest to stay. 
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It is a curious fact, that every third or fourth year in full spring 
time a south-east wind brings innumerable swarms of the locust tribe 
to the coast of France, in the bend of it between Havre and Cherbourg. 
It is when this wind changes or falls that they descend upon the 
gardens, fields, and hedges, devouring the vegetation of every kind. 
Luckily, they do not stay long; and whilst they do the hedge- 
sparrow, which has the wise protection in France against mischievous 
and unfeeling urchins denied to it by our boasted laws of England, 
wages a war of extermination against the invaders; and, as though it 
were a merciful provision of nature, the insect hunters pay particular 
attention to the eggs laid an inch under the earth, just as they were 
in May last in the Red River country. These they devour in millions. 
A distinguished lady, a neighbour and friend of mine, who has been a 
great and observant traveller, tells me that the campagnards a few 
miles from Havre told her, on the occasion of one of those visitations 
some years back, that if the Bon Diew did not send the south wind 
again which would send their tormentors out to sea, before a week the 
prospects of their harvest would be altogether destroyed. She has 
also seen the processions in the churches in that part of France, and 
heard the prayers offered up for the necessary change in the wind to 
rid the land of its persecution. Their prayers are always heard. If the 
wind, however, were to blow the pest straight as the crow would fly to 
the English coast, we should hear of them occasionall¥, In the latter 
case we should begin to think of treating our English sparrows more 
wisely and humanely than we do; and the members for Plymouth, 
the Isle of Wight, Portsmouth, Brighton, Hastings, and Dover, would 
combine to carry an extension of the Cruelty to Animals Act. Per- 
haps, like the locusts of old, they are carried into and not across the 
waters ; and that we shall never see their flight upon our shores like 
that of the woodcock and swallow. 

Although this visitation of Locustide comes from the Italian quarter, 
yet they are not our merry friends the Cicadx, but of the cockroach 
family, one of very high descent, as well known in England as their 
cousins the house cricket, and virtually as harmless; for they are 
hindered by our cold winds and humid atmosphere (we have still less 
of them in Ireland for this reason) from acting en sasse, our brave 
little gardes champetres, the sparrows, keeping a good look-out also 
on the insect banditti, bagging them with as much pride and pleasure 
as we should so many head of game, and hunting up and cracking 
away at their nests with as much glee as children on a nutting party. 

There is matter for practical reflection in all this. 


Our extreme colonial outposts should always have stores laid up to 
meet the exigencies of a bad season, which may be the next, or an 
otherwise direful visitation of Providence, which may be at hand. . 
The early history of Virginia, with its heartrending details of famine © 
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disaster, rendered still more horrible by the aid of the Indian toma- 
hawk, as party after party of the first English colonists arrived, and 
were swept away, affords a lesson on this point which ought to be in- 
structive. 

It will not do to feel that, as is the case in the Red River settle- 
ment, you have Nature’s beautiful estate laid out like an English 
nobleman’s park to luxuriate in, and that you have only to put the 
seeds that produce the sustenance of man and his domestic animals 
into the soil to have it in an incredibly short space of time smiling 
like the Promised Land, and clothed with the bounties of heaven. 
The dwellers in that favoured region must make hay in the sunshine, 
and garner their corn for the rainy day and the season of trial. The 
intensely Celtic race which were satisfied to live on the Irish potato 
alone, the Western highlanders of Scotland who added a herring to it 
when the ocean sent its plentiful shoals on to their rocky coast, the 
lotus-eaters of old of whom Homer sung, 


“They eat, they drink, and Nature gives the feast,” 
or the South Sea Islanders, whom Byron described as enjoying 


“The cava feast, the yam, the cocoa’s root, 
Which bears at once the cup, and milk, and fruit; 
The bread tree, which, without the ploughshare, yields 
The unreaped harvest of unfurrow’d fields, 
And bakes its unadulterated loaves 
Without a furnace in unpurchased groves ”— 


all these Paddy-go-easy gentry, all these happy-go-lucky systems, 
have passed away ; viwerunt! And they lived long enough, in all 
conscience. 

The Hollanders, who for generations upon generations had to 
work hard from morn till night for every bit of food they put into 
their mouths, and for every yard of their rich alluvial soil which 
they won from old Ocean, have been, as long as we read of, one of the 
most comfortable and prosperous people in the world; and old 
Cobbett used to say, if the potato were swept away from the face of 
Ireland, and poor Paddy inspired with the idea that he must feed on 
beef and mutton and bread, he would work as hard as any fellow in 
Europe to gain the price of such first-rate fare, and nothing could 
stop the tide of prosperity from flowing in on him. 

The colonists of the Red River country must take counsel of their 
own consciousness and of the lessons of history ; and, above all, they 
must take warning from the sad lesson that has just been given 
them, not to be satisfied to live a hand-to-mouth existence. When 
they have no more buffaloes to hunt and shall have to raise their 
own beef, they will become morally and physically a better people. 
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By the way, the attention of the Acclimatization Society might be 
directed most usefully to the point of sending them, on fair-play 
conditions, a consignment of our British sparrows, to enliven and pro- 
tect their fields and woodlands. The Australians have seen to this 
point, and carried it out with great perseverance and success, not only 
as regards our favourite native birds, but our choicest fishes. I have 
never heard or read of sparrows being indigenous to the North 
American continent, and I believe I am quite correct in saying that 
they are not. Our British sparrows, I am sure, would be very glad 
to go out in goodly force to the Red River settlement, if it be such a 
charming country, and doubtless it is, as Mr. Power describes it to be, 
and lend him and his fellow-colonists good aid and service, not only 
whenever the locusts come again, but in thinning the families of many 
other predatory insects with which their woods and fields are infested. 

As I write, a London sparrow, a dear dirty little fellow, full of the 
blacks, but not of the dismals, is hopping about on a suburban elm oppo- 
site my window, chatting and chirruping away with his mate, who is 
smaller again than himself, and both of them looking as if they would 
not mind being amongst the locusts or cockroaches at home or abroad. 
Cock-sparrow does not chirrup, but twitters, according to my notion of 
music, but I shall chirrup for him: 


THE LAY OF THE BRITISH SPARROW. 


From the groves of merry England, 
So fresh and fair to see, 

From her cities, towns, and villages, 
So flourishing and free ; 

From all her pleasant hills and dales, 
From her rivers flowing fair, 

From tuneful Avon’s flowery banks 
To the bonny banks of Ayr. 


All ye home birds and woodland birds 
Of the sparrow tribe that be, 

Who’re tired of home, spread your wings and come 
For a trip o’er the stormy sea! 

For, alas! this proud, proud people, 
Are hard of heart now grown; 

And for crumbs they give us powder and shot, 
For bread they give a stone. 


Their spiteful imps, o’er dale and down, 
And through the good greenwood, 

Break our little bones with sticks and stones, 
And revel in our blood! 
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And eke their good-for-nothing sires, 
With fatal, foul design, 

To form those hunting sparrow clubs 
Most heartlessly combine. 


Sad sires of sadder sons! each one 
A bad example-setter! 

They know the Scriptures, and they ought 
To teach their children better! 

A farthing price for two of us 
Is in those Scriptures found ; 

But none, without our Father's leave, 
Shall fall unto the ground. 


Their cooks and scullions pluck us bare, 
And place us on a stove; 

And cook us with the flames of hate, 
Who were only made for love! 

They roast us like duck, snipe, or teal, 
Or grouse from Scottish moor, 

Or partridge plump or woodcock wild,’ 
Or larks upon a skewer! 

Oh! shame, thrice shame on those preachers cl, 
On Cumming, Close, and Spurgeon, 

The greeds and lusts of a wicked age 
They're pampering—not purging ! 

No guilt like man’s was e’er yet found, 
The sparrow’s heart or nob in; 

We never killed the albatross, 
We only killed Cock Robin! 


Then let us take wing from old England, 
She'll surely find the harm in’t, 

When some fine day we leave her a prey 
To the vile cockchafer varmint! 

Which insect swarms of every green thing, 
Make a most fearful feast, 

And leave on their track, so drear and black, 
No food for man or beast! 


Thus spoke a little Cock Sparrow, 
High perch’d upon a green tree; 
When close beside him his wee wife did chide him: 


“And where would you go?” says she. 
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“Oh! I'd go to the lands of the setting sun, 
To the hills of the rocky chain, 
Where there’s plenty and ease, and do as you please, 
Beyond the Western main. 


“The folks declare they want us out there, 
To lend a helping hand, 
And eat up all the green grasshoppers 
Who eat up all their land.” 
Then up and answered Cock Sparrow's wee wife, 
As she hopp’d with a leg to spare, 
“Tf we sail away to Hudson’s Bay, 
Say, who’s to pay our fare? 


“For the way is long, and our drooping wings 
Would cause us sore to rue, 
And we could not float like a good steamboat, 


Nor swim like the wild sea-mew !” 
Then up and again the little Cock Sparrow, 


To his bonny wee wife said he, 
“We'll be franked, you and I, by th’ Acclimati- 
Zation Society !” 


“ But if we go,” said the wee wee wife. 

“Ourselves and children dear, 

And rid them of their locust plagues, 
Have we got naught to fear ? 

Have they not blooming Edens where 
Forbidden fruit is grown, 

And if we touch the precious spoils, 
Will they not shoot us down ? 


“To the rich pastoral lands that lie 

Beneath our feet, they say 

Full many a foolish British bird 
Is wooed from home away. 

That we should hunt the insect tribes 
Is their most generous plan, 

And, when we've thinned the insects, 
To be thinned ourselves by man! 


“Sad fate for picking Nature’s fruits, 
Or a few grains of corn, 
*Twere better you ne’er crossed the line, 
Or that you ne’er were born: 
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Oh! hapless, hapless little birds, 
Youw’ve found the adage good, 

That more unkind than the wintry wind 
Is man’s ingratitude! 


“Then stay with me, my dear husband, 

In our own dear land at home, 

There are many worse than this English land, 
Wherever we may roam.” 

Cock Sparrow lovingly pecked his wife, 
And gave up his roving plan; 

And became, if not a sadder, 
A wiser little man! 


It is a sad thing to hear, amongst the latest news from Australia, 
that there also they have commenced to establish Sparrow Clubs. 











Vorthumberland. 


NorTHUMBERLAND is well-nigh an unknown land to the ordinary 
Englishman. I venture, however, to express my belief that much 
can be written concerning this, the most northern of English counties, 
which will possess an interest for readers in other parts of Great 
Britain. I shall therefore, in this article, describe some of the most 
remarkable places, traditions, ballads, and customs of this remote county 
and its inhabitants. 

Daniel De Foe, in the course of his peregrinations through England, 
visited Northumberland in the year 1726, and in his “Tour through 
England” he gives an amusing account of his adventures amongst the 
Cheviots—a range of hills which separate Northumberland from 
Scotland. The highest point in this range is reached in a peak which 
receives the name of Cheviot Hill, and respecting it De Foe thus 
writes :—‘“ Cheviot Hill,” says he, “is justly esteemed the highest in 
this part of England, and Scotland also; and, if I may judge, I think 
‘tis higher a great deal than the mountain of Mairock, in Galloway, 
which they say is ten miles high. There is one pico, or master hill, 
which at a distance looks like the Pico Teneriffe at the Canaries, and 
is so high that I remember it is seen plainly from the Rosemary Torp, 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, which is nearly sixty miles distant.” 
The ascent of a hill two thousand eight hundred feet high was a fearful 
affair in De Foe’s time. Having hired no fewer than half a dozen men 
and several horses to assist him, he at length, in great trepidation, 
commenced the ascent. “As we mounted higher,” he writes in his 
charming, quaint way, “we found the hill steeper than before; also, 
our horses began to complain and draw their haunches up heavily, so 
we went very softly; however, we moved still, and went on till the 
height really began to look frightful, for I must own that I wished 
myself down again. We were the more uneasy about mounting higher 
because we all had a notion that when we came to the top we should 
be just as upon a pinnacle that the hill narrowed to a point, and we 
should only have room enough to stand, with a precipice every way 
round us; and with these apprehensions we all sat down upon the 
ground, and said we would go no farther. When, however, our guide 
perceived our mistake, he assured us there was room enough on the 
top of the hill to run a race if we thought fit, and we need not fear 


anything ; so, he encouraging us, we went on, and reached the top of 
the hill in about half an hour more.” 
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The metropolis of the Cheviot district is a little town called Wooler, 
which is situated about six miles from the foot of Cheviot Hill. It 
was in a farmer’s house, about six miles from Wooler, and amongst 
the Cheviot range of hills, that Sir Walter Scott—then a youth of 
twenty—passed the summer of 1791. “We are most delightfully 
situated,” he writes to his friend Clerk, “amidst places renowned by 
the feats of former days; each hill is crowned with a tower, a camp, 
or a cairn, and in no situation can you be near more fields of battle: 
Flodden, Otterburn, and Chevy Chase, Ford Castle, Chillingham Castle, 
Copeland Castle, and many another scene of blood are within the 
compass of a forenoon’s ride. Out of the brooks with which these 
hills are intersected we pull trout of half a yard in length, as fast as 
we did the perches from the pond at Penicuick, and we are in the 
very district of moor-fowl. My uncle drinks the whey here, as I do, 
ever since I understood that it was brought to his bed-side, every 
morning at six, by a very pretty dairy-maid. All the day we shoot, 
fish, walk, and ride ; dine and sup on fish struggling from the stream, 
and the most delicious heath-fed mutton, barn-door fowls, pies, cream, 
milk-cheese, &e., all in perfection; and so much simplicity resides 
amongst these hills, that a pen—which could write at least—was not to 
be found about the house, till I shot the crow with whose quill I write 
this epistle.” 

An exceedingly interesting excursion can be made from Wooler to 
Chillngham Castle. Chillingham is, jointly with Biddleston Hall, 
about fifteen miles south, the original of the “ Osbaldistone Hall” of 
“Rob Roy.” In Chillingham park are preserved the celebrated herd 
of wild cattle of the original British breed, and of which stock they 
are now the only representatives. Their colour is white with a black 
muzzle, and the whole of the inside of the ear, with about one-third of 
the outside from the tip, is red; horns white with black tips, bent 
upwards. Most readers will probably recollect a picture of them by 
Sir Edwin Landseer, which was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1867, and was hung a little to the right of Mr. Frith’s 
picture of the “ Death of Charles IT.” 

“These cattle,” I learn from a paper read before the British Associa- 
tion at Newcastle in 1838, “have pre-eminently all the characteristics 
of wild animals. They hide their young, feed in the night, basking or 
sleeping during the day. It is observable of them, as of wild deer, 
that they have a peculiar faculty of taking advantage of irregularities 
of the ground, so that on being disturbed they may traverse the whole 
park, and yet you hardly get a sight of them. Their usual mode of 
retreat is to get up slowly, set off in a walk, then a trot, and seldom 
begin to gallop till they have put the ground between you and them 
in the manner described. In form they are beautifully shaped, short 
legs, straight back, horns of a very fine texture, and they have a 
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peculiar ery—more like that of a wild beast than of any ordinary cattle. 
When they come down to the lower parts of the park, which they do 
at stated hours, they move like a regiment of cavalry in single files, 
the bulls leading the van, as in retreat it is the bulls that bring up 
the rear.” 

The reader who has been so long in Northumberland as I now 
suppose him to have been, cannot have failed by this time to have been ~ 
struck by that peculiarity in the speech of the natives known as the 
Northumbrian burr. “The natives of this county of the original race 
or families,” says Daniel De Foe, “are distinguished by a shibboleth 
upon their tongues; namely, a difficulty in pronouncing the letter R, 
which they cannot deliver from their tongues without a hollow jawing 
in their throats, by which they are plainly known, as a foreigner is in 
pronouncing the Th. This they call the Northumbrian R, and the 
natives value themselves upon that imperfection because, forsooth, i 
shows the antiquity of their blood.” 

The peculiarities of the dialect often lead to curious mistakes during 
the assizes; thus, when a judge at Newcastle asked a witness what 
he was doing at a certain moment, he heard, with profound astonish- 
ment, the answer, “ Oh! I weere just coming out of the foot of a chare 
eating a brick !’—a brick, it must be explained, meaning, in New- 
castle language, a penny roll, and a chare, a long narrow street. A 
Northumbrian wishing to say, “The gooseberries are very fine this 
year,” would say, “The goosebawies aw’ vawy fine this yeaw.” Per- 
haps, however, the reader may gain a better idea of the dialect by 
seeing a few lines of a local song in print than in any other way. 
Take the following lines, therefore, as an example. A miner is chant- 
ing the praises of a hideous village called Walker, at which there is 
a coal mine, where he had obtained employment : 


“ When aw’ cam’ to Walker wark, 
Aw’ had ne coat nor ne pit sark ; 
But now aw’ve getten twe or three— 
Walker pit’s deun weel for me. 

Byker hill and Walker shore, 
Collery lads for evermore !” 


One of the most interesting excursions which the visitor to Northum- 
berland can make is that up Reedsdale, a wild moorland district, 
situated in the north-west part of the county. Otterburn, the scene 
of the battle and ballad of “ Chevy Chase,” is situated in this valley ; 
and, indeed, there is scarcely a farmhouse or a tower throughout the 
whole of this district which in the old mosstrooping days has not 
been the scene of some battle or skirmish. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, society was in such a disturbed state that every 
church, village, and farmhouse were fortified. Many of these fortified 
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farmhouses (called peels) still remain. The chief occupation of the 
inhabitants of Reedsdale in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was 
to sally forth on horseback under cover of the night, to cross the 
Scottish borders by secret paths, and to make a nocturnal descent 
upon the cattle of some prosperous Scottish farmer. If successful in 
carrying off their booty and in eluding the hot pursuit of those whom 
they had despoiled, they betook themselves to their peels. There 
they ate, drank, and were merry, till, their supply of food being ex- 
hausted, another raid had to be made across the border to supply their 
need. Nor were the female portion of the community backward in 
inciting their lords to make these nocturnal forays. There is still 
preserved in the house of Mr. Charlton, at Hesleyside, Northumber- 
land, what is known as the “Charlton spur.” This spur is six inches 
long, and has been preserved in the family from time immemorial. 
The custom was for the lady of the house, when the larder needed 
replenishing, to serve this spur up in a covered dish instead of dinner, 
by way of a mild hint to the male members of her household that it 
was time for them to boot and saddle in order to provide themselves 
with meat. 

Camden in his “ brittania,” speaking of these mosstrooping thieves, 
says: ‘‘ What manner of cattle-stealers they are that inhabit these 
valleys in the marches of both kingdoms, John Lesley, a Scotchman 
himself and Bishop of Ross, will inform you. They sally out of their 
own borders in the night in troops, through unfrequented byways 
and many intricate windings. All the daytime they refresh themselves 
and their horses in hiding-holes they had pitched upon before, till 
they arrive in the dark in those places they have a design upon. As 
soon as they have seized upon their booty, they, in like manner, 
return home in the night through blind ways, and fetching many a 
compass. The more skilful any captain is to pass through these 
wild deserts, crooked turnings, and deep precipices in the thickest 
mists, his reputation is the greater. And they are so very cunning, that 
they seldom have their booty taken from them, unless sometimes when, 
by the help of bloodhounds following them exactly upon their track, 
they may chance to fall into the hands of their adversaries.” The clergy 
were mosstroopers in those days, and even the priest and curate of 
Newcastle are included in a list of thieves in the time of Elizabeth. 
The opening of the border ballad of “ Meikle-mouthed Meg,” which 
describes one of these raids by the Scotch across the English border, 
is worth quoting here, as it illustrates the state of society just 
described. It begins: 


“The moonbeam glints on tower and hill, 
It’s hae for the bonny moonlight ; 
Gae saddle my steed, I’se reid betimes 

The English border to-night. 
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«<«Tak’ heed, gude lad, the warder’s men 
Are riding owre the land.’ 
‘Tut! sax Scots lads will keep twa score 
O’ sic feckless loons at a stand!’ 


“O! they were twenty stout and bold, 
Mounted on active naigs; 
Some armed wi’ guns and Jeddart staves, 
Wi iron round their craigs. 


* Young Scott o’ Harden led them on 
To the lands o’ Elibank ; 
Gude faith! I wat Sir Gideon 
Will no his kindness thank !” 


The rovers reach the lands of Elibank in safety, collect their spoil, 
commence rapidly retreating homewards, and 


* Had gat half way to Ettrick’s stream 
When they heard a sleuth-hound yell, 
And Scott well knew his mortal foe 
Pursued him o’er the fell.” 


In a short time the pursuit becomes so hot and close that both parties 
get within hailing distance of each other ; whereupon Sir Gideon, who 
is described as a “dour fierce man,” calls on Scott_o’ Harden to sur- 
render, but is instantly met by the defiant answer— 
“ Sae do your best and do your worst, 
Here’s a hand and sword to fight ; 


I trow a Scott ne’er turned his back 
When a Murray was in sight !” 


And so on for many a verse more. Space prevents my quoting 
further from this fine ballad, but I may say this—that its continuation 
and conclusion are not unworthy of its spirited opening. 

Tn the peels (fortified farm-houses) which still remain in Reedsdale, 
the upper part is generally reached by an external stair, and was 
destined for the residence of the farmer, whilst the lower story was 
designed for the protection of the cattle. Reedsdale is entered upon 
at a little village called Elsdon. All around this place there are 
desolate, sweeping moors. I well remember, on the occasion of my 
first visit to Reedsdale, how, as I was in the deepening twilight of an 
autumn evening trudging across these moors, I heard a strange, 
dismal, creaking sound. I immediately looked about to discover the 
cause, and perceived, a little distance on my left, to my intense sur- 
prise, the well-known upright pole and cross-beam of a gibbet, with 
(apparently) a human head suspended from it by an iron chain, which 
creaked dismally as it was swung about by the wind. On a nearer 
approach, however, I discovered that this head had never belonged to 
any of the human family, but was in reality a wooden effigy of a 
human head, carved and painted so as to represent the face of the 
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dead man who had been hanged in chains at the spot. This gibbet, 
which I should certainly opine is the only one now left standing in 
England, seemed to me to be a not inappropriate introduction to such 
a wild district as that of Reedsdale, upon which I was then just enter- 
ing. About a mile beyond this gibbet, the traveller reaches the little 
village of Elsdon, the rectory of which is an exceedingly valuable one, 
and has been held by many eminent men, amongst others by the 
Abbé Dutens, Archdeacon Singleton (to whom Sydney Smith ad- 
dressed a series of letters), and by the Rey. C. Dodgson, afterwards 
Bishop of Ossory. This last-named gentleman was at Elsdon about 
the year 1762, and in his letters gives us a graphic picture of life in 
a Northumbrian parish one hundred years ago. “I am obliged,” 
he writes, “to be my own surgeon, apothecary, and physician, for 
there is not a creature of that profession within sixteen miles of me. 
A clog-maker combs out my wig upon my curate’s head by way of a 
block, and his wife powders it with a dredging-box. I lay in the 
parlour between two beds to keep me from being frozen to death.” 
In olden days, whenever a snow-storm occurred, the farmers from the 
neighbouring districts used to come into Elsdon, and spend weeks 
drinking and playing cards at the little public-houses there. During 
the continuance of one of these storms, Mr. Dodgson, the rector, 
describes himself in another letter to a friend as, in consequence of the 
cold, “deprived of everything save my reason, though my head is 
entrenched with three nightcaps, and my throat is fortified with a 
pair of stockings, twisted in the form of a cravat.” 

After passing Elsdon, three miles, walking up Reedsdale, brings 
the pedestrian to Otterburn, and one mile beyond it, by diverging 
from the main road and proceeding through a grove of fir trees, a 
stone pillar, called “ Percy’s Cross,” is reached. This is erected to 
mark the spot where Earl Percy fell, in the famous battle of Chevy 
Chase, which was fought here on the 19th of August, 1388. For a full 
description of this immortal battle, the reader must be referred to 
Froissart, and to the well-known ballad of “ Chevy Chase,” published 
by Bishop Percy in his “ Reliques.” 

Hitherto nothing has been said about the sea-coast of Northumber- 
land in this paper. There are, however, two places, viz. Dunstanboro’ 
and Bamboro’, situated on the Northumbrian sea-coast, concerning 
which a few words must be said. Dunstanboro’ Castle ruins—well 
known by means of Turner’s picture of them—are situated close 
to the little hamlet of Dunstan, where Duns Scotus (the celebrated 
opposer of Thomas Aquinas) was born. The ruins stand magnificently 
upon a high ridge of black columnar basalt rock, which juts out into 
the sea. In this ridge of rock, on the eastern side, there is a long 
rift, running inwards. This fissure in the rock is exceedingly narrow, 


and has perpendicular sides. It makes the visitor to the spot feel 
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what the Scotch call “eerie” to look down frem the edge of the cliff 
on which the castle stands into the depths of this rift, into which 
every wave of the sea pours, and, as it does so, dashes itself into foam 
against the perpendicular sides of the aperture. In a storm, the 
water is forced with such violence into this rift that it rises therefrom 
in lofty pillars of spray. This place receives the name of the “ Rumble 
Churn.” A more appropriate one could not be given, nor one which 
better expresses the manner in which the waves of the sea are churned 
into white sheets of foam in this awful chasm. The three following 
verses, taken from the ballad of “Sir Guy the Seeker,” the scene of 
which is laid at Dunstanboro’, well describe the place : 


* Loud was the roar on thet sounding shore, 
Yet still could the night discern, 
Louder than all the swell and the fall 
Of the bellowing rumble churn! 
*“ With strange turmoil did it bubble and boil, 
And echo from place to place ; 
So strong was its dash, and so high did it splash, 
That it washed the castle’s base! 
“The spray as it broke appeared like smoke 
From a sea volcano pouring; 
And still did it grumble, and rumble, and tumble, 
Rioting! raging! roaring !” 


After leaving Dunstanboro’, ten miles pleasant walking northwards 
along the coast brings the traveller to Bamboro’. Here still stands 
“King Ida’s castle, huge and square,” as described by Scott in 
“Marmion.” From the keep of the castle a noble view may be 
obtained. Seawards, the group of islands, known as the “ Farnes,” 
are spread out like a map at the visitors’ feet. Only one or two of 
these islands are occupied, the rest being sacred to the abode of seals 
and sea-fowl. The nearest island to the shore is called the House 
Island. It was to this desolate spot that St. Cuthbert, in 676, retired 
from the priorate of Lindisfarne, because he feared that even monastic 
life was too luxurious to be good for the soul. ‘ Here,” it has been 
eloquently said of him, “on this naked and iron-clad rock, swept by 
wild winds, amid the hoarse roar of the waves and the clangour of 
gulls and puffins, he raised himself a habitation in which he spent 
nine years, that he might the more effectually contend with the in- 
visible adversary by prayer and fasting.” The Staple Islands, which 
lie farther seawards, are the favourite abode of the sea-fowl. Here 
are to be found gulls, puffins, terns, cuillemots, and that bird whose 


unfortunate proclivity of beak has given rise to the nursery rhyme at 
his expense : 


“Tammie Norrie o’ the Bass 
Canna’ kiss a pretty lass.” 
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The most seaward of all the islands is the Longstone, on which a 
lighthouse is erected. It was in this lighthouse that Grace Darling 
lived with her father, the lighthouse-keeper. It was from it, on the 
6th of September, 1858, that she went forth in a little boat, and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing nine people from the wreck of the steamer “ Forfar- 
shire” (which, during a tremendous storm, had struck on the rocks 
near the lighthouse), and by this deed of heroism “ built herself an 
everlasting name.” 

Near Bamboro’ are Spindleston Cliffs, which are associated with 
the ballad, “The Laidley Worm of Spindleston Heugh.” This ballad 
is six hundred years old, and relates how the daughter of one of the 
kings who lived in Bamboro’ Castle was changed, by the spells of her 
wicked stepmother, from a beautiful girl into a loathsome worm. In 
this shape she was compelled to remain, till her brother, who was 
abroad, could return home and rescue her : 

“ For seven miles east and seven miles west, 
And seven miles north and south, 
No blade of grass or corn could grow, 
So venomous was her mouth. 
“The milk of seven stately cows 
(It was costly her to keep) 
Was brought her daily, which she drank 
Before she went to sleep. 
“Word went east and word went west, 
And word went over the sea, 
That a laidley worm of Spindleston Heugh 
Would ruin the north countrie.” 


Her brother at length hears of his sister’s pitiable plight, builds 


himself a boat made of rowan-tree wood, and sets sail, accompanied by 
his friends, to rescue her : 


‘They went on board; the wind with speed 
Blew them along the deep ; 
At length they spied a huge square tower 
On a rock high and steep. 


” 


‘The sea was smooth, the weather clear, 
When they approached nigher : 
King Ida’s castle well they knew, 
And the banks of Bamburghsbhire.” 


The wicked stepmother, beholding the approach of the boat, tries to 
destroy it, but her spells have no power over it, because it is built of 


the witch-proof rowan tree. The brother, therefore, lands in safety, 
and on meeting the worm: 


“ He sheathed his sword and bent his bow, 
And gave her kisses three ; 
She crept into a hole a worm, 

And came out a ladye.” 
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The ballad then tells how the wicked stepmother was, for her sins, 
changed into a venomous toad. 

The manner in which the regular farm labourers on a Northumber- 
land farm are paid is different from that pursued in the south of 
England, and deserves notice here. The men permanently employed 
on a Northumbrian farm are called hinds, and there are generally as 
many hinds as there are pairs of horses employed on the farm. These 
hinds live rent-free in cottages on the farm, and their coals are led in 
their masters’ carts from the mouth of the coal mine, carriage free. 
They also possess a cow, which in summer is permitted to browse in 
the pasture along with their masters’ cows. They also receive yearly 
from the farmer about twelve bushels of wheat, an equal amount of 
peas, twice as much barley, and three times as much oats, and they 
usually have about a thousand yards of potatoes in one of the farmer's 
fields. At sheep-shearing time they also receive a certain amount of 
wool, and in money, annually, about eight pounds. Out of these 
emoluments, however, the hind has to provide a woman-labourer or a 
lad to work under him in the fields. This subordinate in Northum- 
berland is termed a “bondager.” I believe, however, that at present 
there is amongst the hinds a growing disposition to take more of their 
wages in money and less in kind, and also to abolish the “ bondager” 
system altogether. Some of the Northumbrian farms are very large, 
but fully three-eighths of the land in the county is under no cultiva- 
tion, and consists of moors. Tolerable shooting can be obtained on 
these moors, but I opine that anglers have much better sport in this 
county than have their brethren of the gun.  Frrst-rate salmon- 
fishing can be obtained in the North Tyne river, and also in the river 
Tweed, but it is strictly preserved. The river Coquet, which flows 
through central Northumberland, affords, however, splendid trout- 
fishing, and is free throughout the greater part of its course. The 
superiority of the Coquet over all other Northumbrian rivers is per- 
petually asserted in the local angler’s songs, in which Northumberland 
abounds. Take the following as examples of this : 

“Oh! freshly from his mountain holds 
Comes down the rapid Tyne; 
But Coquet’s still the stream of streams, 
So let her still be mine. 


“'There’s mony a sawmon lies in Tweed, 
And mony a trout in Till; 
But Coquet, Coquet aye for me, 
If I may hae my will.” 


Another local songster breaks out with : 


“The Coquet for ever! the Coquet for aye! 
The Coquet, the king o’ the stream an’ the brae; 
Frae his high mountain throne to his bed in the sea, 
Oh! where shall you find such a river as he ? 
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“ Then blessings be on him, and long may he glide, 
The fisherman’s home and the fisherman’s pride 
Frae Harden’s green hill to old Warkworth so grey, 
The Coquet for ever! the Coquet for aye !” 


Irrespective of the peculiar charm which the Coquet possesses for 
anglers, the picturesque beauty of the dale through which it flows is 
great. Moreover, in this dale are the two most interesting ecclesiastical 
ruins in Northumberland; namely, the hermitage at Warkworth, so 
well known as the scene of Bishop Percy’s ballad, commencing, ‘“ Turn, 
gentle hermit of the dale ;” and Brinkburn Priory, almost equally well 
known by means of Turner's picture of it. The priory is a beautiful 
specimen of the style of architecture known as Transition Norman, 
and is situated on a peninsula formed by the river Coquet, which 
flows nearly round it. A more enjoyable hour cannot anywhere be 
spent than in sitting near the ruins of Brinkburn, listening to the 
rippling of the quiet Coquet at your feet, whilst the whole disturbing 
outer world is shut out from you by the dense masses of trees by 
which the place is surrounded. A charming walk of about twelve 
miles by the side of the Coquet will bring the visitor from Brinkburn 
to a little village called Hclystone. Near this hamlet there is a 
beautiful natural fountain or pool known as ‘Our Ladye’s Well,” 
and which is the goal of all pilgrims to this spot. This fountain is 
enclosed by stone sides, is about twenty feet square, and is surrounded 
by a shady grove of trees. In the centre of the well there stands a 
stone cross bearing the inscription: “In this place Paulinus the 
Bishop baptized three thousand Northumbrians, Easter 627.” 

Some of the customs which still exist in Northumberland are very 
curious. About Lent the children are heard shouting out at the top 
of their voices an old couplet which runs thus: 


“Tid Mid Misseray, 


Carlin, palm, paste egg-day.” 


“Tid, Mid, Misseray,” seem to me to be relics of the old church 
service, Te Deum, Mi Deus, Miserere me. “Carlin, palm, paste egg- 
day,” are the names of the last two Sundays in Lent, and of Easter 
Sunday. “Carlins,” I must explain, are fried peas, which are always 
eaten in Northumberland on “Carlin Sunday,” that is, the Sunday 
next but one before Easter; Palm Sunday is the last Sunday in Lent, 
when the churches are decorated with palms ; and “ Paste egg-day ” is 
Kaster Sunday, so called in the couplet just quoted because on that 
day neighbours in Northumberland present each other with “paste 
eggs,” ¢.e. hard-boiled eggs, the shells of which have been stained 
various colours by means of certain ingredients introduced into the 
water in which they have been boiled. The word paste is probably 
derived from the Greek wacya. The custom of presenting these 
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“paste eggs” is still in full vogue in Northumberland, and at Easter 
the shops of the confectioners in Newcastle and Alnwick are full of 
these eggs, which are stained all the colours of the rainbow. On 
Easter Sunday it is still the custom for the inhabitants of a Northum- 
brian parish to appear at church in new clothes. At Christmas time 
children in Northumberland are presented with “ Yule-doughs,” 7. ¢. 
figures of men and women made of bread, with a few currants mixed 
therein. Originally these figures were probably intended to represent 
the Virgin Mary and the child Jesus. 

When a newly-born infant in Northumberland is taken out on its 
first round of visits, it is customary for each person at whose house it 
calls to present it with three things, viz. bread, salt, and an egg. 
The infant also, through its nurse, presents the same articles to the 
first person whom it may chance to meet on making its appearance in 
public. Another custom, known as “ first-footing,” still largely prevails 
in Northumberland. It is considered very unfortunate for the first 
visitor to a house on a New Year’s Day to belong to the gentler sex ; 
consequently, in order to obviate this calamity, so soon as the last 
stroke of twelve has tolled forth from the parish church on the night 
of the 3ist of December of any year, the male members of each house- 
hold, placing a bottle of wine or spirits in their pockets, sally forth 
upon a round of visits to the houses of all their friends. On receiving 
admittance at each house, and on learning that they are its “ first 
foot” for that year, they produce the bottle of wine or spirits from 
their pockets, joyously drink the health of the family, and wish them 
a Happy New Year. Birthdays are always celebrated in this county 
by the making and eating of a “ girdle cake,” 7. e. a cake baked upon a 
girdle, which is a flat slab of iron suspended from a hook over the fire. 
Northumberland is emphatically a “land of cakes ;” and should the 
stranger from the south be invited to a tea-drinking in this county, he 
will be amazed at the number and variety of the cakes placed upon 
the tables. The custom of imbibing too freely at funerals still largely 
prevails in Northumberland. An amusing story illustrating this is to 
be found recorded in all the local histories and guide-books of that 
county, and is worth quoting here. An old laird, it seems, who was 
renowned for his powers in drinking, had died, and his friends in long 
procession were escorting his remains to Elsdon churchyard. As they 
passed Otterburn, it struck the whole party that they ought to stop at 
the inn and drink. However, much against their will, as evening was 
closing in, they determined to go on, though “he” (the corpse) “had 
never passed without drinking.” Within a short distance of the inn 
there ran the Otterburn, which had in those days no bridge across it. 
In fording the stream the hearse struck upon a stone, and the coffin 
fell out into the water. The friends took the accident as a solemn 
rebuke and warning from the dead man! “He never passed a public- 
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house without drinking,” said they to each other, “and he has taken 
his last drink now.” So, after replacing the coffin in the hearse, the 
whole party returned to the inn, had glasses all round, and then 
continued their journey to Elsdon churchyard. 

Tt is still considered very unlucky in Northumberland to kill a 
spider ; and if a young lady, in snufling a candle, snuff it out, she will 
not be married during the current year. It may be noticed here that— 
unlike other English countics—the chief county families are Roman 
Catholics in religion. Many of the humbler rural inhabitants are 
Presbyterians, so that the Church of England is in a decided minority 
in this county. 

‘To write an article upon Northumberland, and to omit to give therein 
some account of the magnificent remains of the Roman wall which 
stretches across the county from the German Ocean to the Solway Frith, 
would be unpardonable. The Roman wall, it may be well to premise, was 
erected to check the incursions of the Picts and Scots, and consists of 
three parts: Ist. A stone wall, strengthened by a ditch on its northern 
side. 2nd. A turf wall, or vallum, situated to the south of the stone 
wall. Srd. Stations, castles, watch-towers, and roads. A controversy 
has long raged amongst antiquarians whether the wall was built by the 
Emperor Hadrian in a.p. 120, or by the Emperor Severus in a.p. 197. 
Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle-on-Tyne—the labour of whose life has been 
devoted to the examination of the wall, and whose great work * is now 
the chief authority on the subject—is of opinion that it was built by 
the Emperor Hadrian in a.v. 120. The wall stretches from Wallsend 
on the Tyne to Bowness on the Solway, a distance of sixty-eight miles 
three furlongs. It was originally about fourteen feet in height by eight 
in breadth. At a distance of every four miles there are the remains 
of stationary camps, built with streets intersecting each other at right 
angles. In addition to these, castella, or mile castles, were provided. 
Between the mile castles four subsidiary buildings, generally denomi- 
nated turrets or watch-towers, were placed. Within the wall there 
ran a military way from castle to castle and station to station. This 
did not follow always the line of the wall, but took the nearest way 
between the required points. The eastern extremity of the wall is 
situated (as the name implies) at Walls-end—now, alas! only known 
to Londoners for its coal. ‘The second station on the wall is the 
town of Newcastle-on-Tyne. There are here no remains of the 
wall; but in the fine old castle—built by William Rufus, and now 
in the occupation of the Newcastle Antiquarian Society—there is a 
fine collection of Roman altars and other remains which have been 
found on the wall. For the next seventeen miles nothing of special 


* “The Roman Wall: a Description of the Mural Barrier of the North 
of England.” By the Rev. J. C. Bruce, LL.D. 3rd Edition. London: 
Longmans, 1867. 
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interest occurs on the line of the wall till Fallowfield Fell is reached. 
Here there is a stone which bears, distinctly cut on it, the words, “ Petra 
Flavi Carantini,’ which is very interesting, as showing that the 
quarry on Fallowfield Fell was that used by the Romans to procure 
the stone they required in the building of the wall. Two miles 
beyond this the wall descends into the valley of the North Tyne 
river, which it crosses at a place called Chollerford. As the river, 
which is stained brown by the peat-moss through which it has flowed 
in its course, foams and eddies over the grey boulders of rock which 
here obstruct its course, it forms a picture dear to artists and anglers 
alike. At Chollerford, within the last six years, there has been 
exhumed the land abutment of the old Roman bridge which here 
crossed the river. The abutment consists of a solid mass of masonry, 
the stones of which have evidently been united by a rod of iron, 
which in parts still exist. The masonry of this bridge looks as fresh 
as though it had been built yesterday, though 1860 years have nearly 
elapsed since it was completed. Passing Chollerford, the wall reaches 
six miles farther on to Sewingshields. Here tradition declares that 
King Arthur with Queen Quinivere and their court lie entranced in a 
eave. Here they must remain till some deliverer shall arrive who 
shali blow the bugle-horn, which lies on a table in the cave, and shall 
also cut the garter (which likewise lies on the table) with a stone 
sword which is placed near it. A shepherd, according to local tra- 
dition, did once penetrate into the cave, and saw the king and his 
court sleeping there. He cut the garter with the sword, whereupon 
the king and his court began to start into life again. This so terrified 
the man that he fled in alarm, forgetting in his fear to blow the bugle- 
horn. Fly as he might, however, he did not get out of earshot before 
he heard the king exclaim, as he slowly sank back into his trance: 


“O! woe betide the evil day 
On which this luckless wight was born, 
Who drew the sword, the garter cut, 
But never blew the bugle-horn.” 


Near here, on the northern side of the wall, is a little amphitheatre 
cut out in the ground, and which had evidently been used by the 
Roman soldiers as a place of amusement. It is now covered with 
grass, and—I gladly testify—forms a delicious lounge for the weary 
pedestrian, who, as he lies luxuriously on his rock in its depths, 
cosily sheltered from the wind, can fill the amphitheatre again in 
fancy with the swarthy faces and stalwart Roman forms which once 
thronged it. One mile beyond this is the station of Borcovicus, now 
known as Housesteads. This is the most remarkable of all the stations 
on the wall, and has been well named by Dr. Bruce “ the Pompeii of 
Britain.” This station, which occupies a lofty ridge, covers five acres 
of ground, and was garrisoned by the first Tungrian cohort. The 
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wall is seen here to great advantage, as it can be perceived for some 
miles in advance running along the top of several lofty crags, at the 
foot of which there are two or three small tarns, called the Northum- 
brian Lakes. A finer view can rarely be gained than that presented 
from the top of these crags—extending, as it does, over the beautiful 
valley of the south Tyne river to the Cumberland, conspicuous amid 
which are the giant forms of Skiddav and Saddleback. The next 
important station after this is Bird Oswald, and the next Carlisle, 
where our walk along the wall must end. The traveller who has 
pursued the line of the Roman Wall from Newcastle to Carlisle would 
do well, in returning, to follow the course of the river Tyne, which 
(generally) flows parallel to the wall. By so doing he will be able to 
visit many charming spots—specially Greenscheeles Cleugh, which is 
interesting as being the scene of the murder of Nicholas Featherston- 
halgh, concerning which Surtees wrote the splendid ballad com- 
mencing : 
“ Hoot awa’, lads, hoot awa’! 
Ha’ ye heard how the Ridleys and Thizlwalls and wv’ 
Hae set upon Albany Featherstonhalgh, 
And taken his life at the Dead Man’s Shaw ? 
There was Willmisterwick 
And Hard-riding Dick, 
And Hughie of Hawdon and Will o’ the Wa; 
I canno’ tell a’, I canno’ tell a’, 
And mony a mair whom the de’il may knaw!” 


This ballad, which Surtees had really composed, he wickedly 
assured Sir Walter Scott was an ancient ballad, and by this tale he 
so deceived Scott—notwithstanding his wonderful knowledge of border 
minstrelsy—as to induce him to insert it as a veritable antique in his 
“Border Ballads,” and even to weave the verse just quoted into his 
poem of “ Marmion.” 

By taking this route down the valley of the Tyne, the stranger 
will also be able to visit Hexham, with its splendid abbey church, 
which has been well called “A ‘ext-book of Early English 
Architecture ;” and he will also see beautiful Dilston—for ever asso- 
ciated with the hapless fate of its former possessor, Lord Derwent- 
water, who, having rashly joined the rising in favour of the Stuarts in 
1715, lost life and princely estates thereby. Dilston (anciently 
Devilstone) is situated on the Devil’s Water, which rivulet, notwith- 
standing its satanic name, flows through a glen of inexpressible 
beauty. From Dilston, an hour’s journey by rail will bring the 
traveller to the town of Newcastle-on-Tyne, from which he can readily 
proceed home to any part of Great Britain—bearing with him, I 
hope, some pleasant recollections of Northumberland ! 














Looking Back. 


On the sea lay opal lights, 
On the fields the autumn gold, 
And the heather on the hills, 
Rose and purple hues unrolled. 
O’er the green of waving woods 
Lay a rain of fiery leaves, 
And the scarlet poppies burned 
In the reapers’ rustling sheaves. 


Oh! the morn’s so dewy-bright! 
Oh! the gorgeous breezeless days ! 
When the glowing sun looked down, 
Through a veil of floating haze. 
Oh! the crimson-clouded eves! 
And the nights’ grand mellow moon! 
Shedding radiance brighter far, 
Than the pale Night-Queen of June. 


Faint and wan was summer’s bloom, 
To the flush of autumn flow’rs, 

Velvet-soft, and rich and dark, 
Climbed late roses o’er our bow’rs. 

Bright moths flitted to and fro, 
*Mid the fuchsia’s coral bells ; 

And the honey-bees droned by, 
Bearing treasure to their cells. 


In that golden bounteous time, 
First we met—'tis long ago— 
And all dreams but this have paled 
From their early morning glow. 

But I see, as *twere to-day, 
All that garden bright and fair, 
And the shadows of the plane 
Moving o’er thy sunny hair. 
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What was I, to look on thee? 
In the blue veins of thy hand 
Ran a tide that well might mate 
With the proudest in the land. 
But the peasant lad that toiled 
For thy pleasure, or thy gain, 
Felt thy beauty like a spell, 
Loved—though love brought only pain. 


Once I saw him at thy side, 

Him whose name thou bearest now, 
And I marked his earnest mien, 

And thy downcast maiden brow. 
Then I cast my spade aside, 

Aye, for ever and a day, 
And a poet-heart rose up, 

Where youth’s life in ruins lay. 


Time and change have wrought their will; 
I am poor and low no more, 
And I draw the fame I own 


From the agonies of yore. 
Furnace-fires must purge the gold, 
Ere it shineth free from stain; 
Rocks are rent ere gems shine out, 

That had else been rich in vain. 


Art thou happy in thy home? 
With his children at thy knee? 
Does the world’s loud voice of praise, 
Ever speak to thee of me? 

Dost thou ever dream how dear, 
Once I held, and hold thee yet ? 
For the true heart knows no change 

It can all things—save forget. 











Spoken in Idleness. 


By ANNIE THOMAS 
(MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


“Tr is of very little consequence where he met her, or how he met 
her, he has married her! that is the point that concerns us most 
painfully,” Mrs. Armitage said, with a sad severity, when she first 
heard of her brother’s marriage. But Ethel, her daughter, felt a 
great curiosity on the subject, and so when her mamma dropped the 
letter that contained the tidings, Ethel picked it up hastily, and 
asked : 

“Very likely uncle tells you where, and how, and when, and all 
about it, mamma, if you will only have patience to read on and see— 
or may I?” 

Mrs. Armitage waved her handkerchief and hand, which she had 
the moment before pressed to her eyes, assentingly, and Ethel read on 
to the end of the letter without delay. 

“What can have induced him at his age to be such a fool?” Mrs. 
Armitage said, angrily ; and Ethel, without looking up, replied: 

“What? oh! he tells you ‘what’ here; uncle says, ‘he thought 
their marriage would make her happier, and he knew it would make 
him so.’ Bravo old gentleman! what a capital reason.” 

“Pray do not be so flippant,” Mrs. Armitage sighed; “no one 
knows the difference it may make to us—it’s the breaking up of our 
home, I see that.” 

Ethel blushed, and looked up now. “Mamma,” she said, gently, 
“we only came on a visit, and we have been here ten years; we can’t 
complain of having to turn out now.” 

“ But I am not sure that we shall have to turn out, and I shall 
feel that I have every right to feel it if we do,” Mrs. Armitage ex- 
claimed, energetically. Then she got up and rang the bell, and when 
the old servant, who had been butler, footman, and valet, for the last 
thirty years to Mr. Lee, came in, she said : 

“T have had news that has upset me very much, Warner—your 
master is married !” 

The news had such an efiect on Warner, that he nearly upset the 
breakfast service; still he was able to say he was glad, and to ask 
“who the lady was?” 

Tn answer to this Mrs. Armitage shook her head, and looked a look 
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that was published by Warner, and remembered in the village long 
after it had escaped the memory of its author. “Ah! that I cannot 
tell you, Warner ; I only know that she was a Miss Chester, and that 
she is Mrs. Lee; say as little about it as possible.” 

“Mamma, how could you say that?” Ethel asked, reproachfully, 
as soon as they were alone. 

“T am acting for the best,” the lady said, grimly. 

“No, mamma, you are making things look strange when you 
needn't. Tell people out and out that Uncle James is married ; ‘ saying 
little about it’ won’t unmarry him again, and why should it ?” 

“T really cannot answer frivolous questions,” Mrs. Armitage said, 
testily. “I have many things to think about; we may not "hen a 
roof over our heads long.” 

“That will be our own fault then,” Ethel said, defiantly ; “we can 
afford to have one.” And then Miss Armitage deemed it discreet to 
go out for her morning’s ride, and to leave her 1 mother to chew the cud 
of mournful meditation alone. 

A young, careless-natured girl, well endowed by nature with good 
looks, and feeling tolerably certain that fortune had very good things 
in store for her, Ethel Armitage could very well afford to be tolerant 
to the change which her uncle’s marriage would make in their manner 
of life. True, his house had been like a father’s house to her for the 
last ten years. But there was no grievance to her in the thought 
that this state of things must come to an end now, for, as she said, 
her mother “could afford a roof of her own ;” and, as for herself, her 
cousin Frank, the young Squire up at the Hall, had asked her to be 
the mistress of it--so no wrong was done to Ethel by the Reetor of 
Everton bringing home a wife. 

The Lees of Everton were a flourishing, well-rooted stock. There 
was always a son to spare to the Church, a good thing for the family 
since Everton was a family living. It had been given to James Lee 
by his brother, the “ old Squire,” as he was called by the present gene- 
ration. And it had been held by James Lee for thirty years, with 
satisfaction to himself and his parishioners, with the exception of 
certain of these latter who had wanted to marry him. 

Ten years before the opening of this story their only sister, Mrs. 
Armitage, had come back to Everton a widow with one daughter. 
She had come back for several reasons, amongst which affection for 
the soil and the scenes of her youth was the least potent. Like a 
sensible woman she argued that it would be a very good thing indeed 
if her eldest brother’s eldest son, the heir, should fall in love with and 
marry her pretty Ethel in years to come. Likewise she thought that, 
waiting the arrival of those years, it would be a very good arrange- 
ment for her to live at the rectory with her bachelor brother James, 
and so save house-rent. 
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During these ten years all things had gone precisely as she desired. 
The old Squire died ; Frank, his son, reigned in his stead, and asked 
Ethel to reign with him. And Mr. Lee, the rector, thought no 
arrangement could have been so perfect as that which devolved the 
management of his liberal establishment upon his sister. 

But now apparently he thought so no longer, for he had taken to 
himself a wife without beat of drum—a stranger in the land—one 
over whom Mrs. Armitage could not hope to have any manner of 
authority. It was easy enough for Ethel, who was going to a grander 
home of her own, to bear this blow gallantly; but Mrs. Armitage 
made room in her heart for the hardest thoughts of her new sister- 
in-law, as she thought of the carriage and other comforts which that 
sister-in-law’s advent would wrest from her. 

Still, for all her annoyance, she could not resist the dear delight of 
uttering many words about the matter. In the course of the walk 
she took through the village that day, she contrived to make known 
to a great many people the great fact of her brother's marriage. 
Before nightfall, the knowledge that the Rector had married a young 
lady, quite a stranger to him, of whom his family knew actually 
nothing, was pretty widely diffused. 

“T suppose you hardly know what to hope, Miss Armitage ?” 
an elderly maiden lady who had at one time made herself a dis- 
trict visitor towards the subjugation of the Reverend James, said 
with a sort of satirical grimness that was infinitely aggravating to 
Ethel. 

“Yes, I do know what to hope,” that young lady replied; “I hope 
she’ll be young and a pleasant companion for me.” And this Miss 
Ethel said in a tone that implied that she had not too many pleasant 
lady companions in Everton. 

Miss Armitage made a very pretty picture as she sat upon her 
horse outside the garden-gate of the cottage in which Miss Anstruther 
lived, and talked over the topmost bar to that lady. Her Saxon 
name was well borne out by her Saxon beauty. She was a fair- 
skinned, fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, with a broad brow and a resolute 
nose and mouth, and a figure that was beautifully developed by 
health, and those best of all gymnastics, plenty of horse and walking 
exercise. She made a very pretty picture—there was something 
very winning about her ; moreover, she was going to be mistress of 
and dispenser of hospitalities up at the Hall, so Miss Anstruther did 
not care to differ with her. The elder lady, therefore, only said in 
reply : 

“To be sure—very nice for you, and I’m sure it’s high time that 
your uncle should settle in life; he’s not so young as he was,” and 
she smiled. 

“No,” Ethel said carelessly, “we none of us are. I was ten 
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when I came here, and I feel rather’ more than that now, don’t 
you?” 

“ You can only sincerely hope that, hasty as his decision has been, it 
may prove a wise one,” Miss Anstruther said solemnly, evading giving 
ne answer to Ethel’s last remark. And then Ethel ail . “00d 
bye,” and rode home refreshed by her ride to the extent of being able 
to support a repetition of her snc? s doubts and fears on the subject. 

“Mamma,” she began, when they were alone in the evening, 
“ don’t you think we ought to take some steps about giving treats to 
the school-children and the choir, or will you leave that till Uncle 
James comes home ?” 

“T shall have nothing to say about it,” Mrs. Armitage replied. 

“Then [ll ask Frank,” Ethel said quickly ; “he is coming here to- 
night, and after all, as he is the Squire, it will be the greater compli- 
ment if he organises everything.” 

“Please, Ethel, do not try to make your cousin put himself in a 
ridiculous position; we may all have bitter cause to rue this mar- 
riage; I never knew a case yet of a young woman marrying an 
old man turn out well; if she is flighty and frivolous, and anxious to 
join in all the amusements of the neighbourhood ——” 

“They’re not too numerous,” Ethel interrupted. But her mother 
went on unheeding : 

“Your uncle will lead a pretty life, and some people will not 
scruple to say that it serves him right.” 

“Poor dear Uncle James!” Ethel said, heartily. ‘I won't look 
forward to his being punished in such a way when no one can 
deserve punishment less; at any rate, let us wait to see her before we 
pronounce her flighty and frivolous; time will show what she is 
like.” 

Then Mr. Lee, the Frank of whom mention has been made, came 
in, and heard the great news, and laughed good- -temperedly at the 
idea of his uncle having stolen a march on ‘him in the matter of 
marriage. “ Dear old fellow! when is he coming back ?” he asked, and 
he was told in three weeks. 

The three weeks soon passed, and then the happy pair came home 
in the light of a glorious August evening. The young Squire and 
Kthel had taken care that all fitting show of rejoicing should be made. 
As the Rector and his bride drove from the station to the rectory, the 
bells pealed most joyously, and all the parish seemed to have turned 
out to welcome the lady, and see what she was like. 

It was quite a young face that which was turned quickly from one 
side to the other, as they drove along. A young, pretty, but most 
observant face. And it was a young graceful figure that sprang to 
the ground without help the moment the waggonette stopped at the 
door, and a young clear voice that said: 
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“‘ How delicious to be home at last, after all the knocking about we 
have had !” 

“Ves, she talked of ‘knocking about,’ and before strangers, too,” 
Miss Anstruther told a friend that evening. “I had it from the best 
authority ; talks slang! Well, he has waited for something, I must 
say !” 

‘ My new home and my new niece!” Mrs. Lee exclaimed, as she 
entered the hall, and Ethel came to meet her; “how delightful they 
both are!” 

She was perfectly composed and self-possessed, and very, very quiet. 
There was something that was infinitely prepossessing in her appear- 
ance and manners; there was refinement, intelligence, grace, and 
dignity—all, indeed, that is most charming in woman. Additionally 
she was very pretty, too. Her eyes were large, dark, and luminous, 
and their beauty was enhanced by the thick, long fringe of lashes that 
fell over them. Her fair, straight-featured little face varied in ex- 
pression with every change of thought—and these were many. 
Though her figure was slight and supple, and full of yielding, grace- 
ful lines and curves, she walked erectly, with her head proudly poised 
in a way that marked her well-bred. On this August evening, too, 
she was dressed with such an exquisitely fitting regard to time, and 
circumstances, and situation. Ethel had been, all her grown-up life, 
at the mercy of the first dressmaker and milliner resident in the 
county town of the shire’in which Everton was situated. This 
arbiter of fashions was a star of magnitude compared to the lesser 
luminaries ; still, she was resident in the county town, and she did not 
get the latest cut, and shape, and length, and colour, and gore. 
Ethel felt certain that she was behind the time, as she looked at her 
new‘aunt’s dress. How far behind she could not say, but it was per- 
ceptible that Mrs. Lee’s garments were, so to say, in advance of hers 
(Ethel’s). 

There was no discomposing embarrassment to combat in the bride. 
She made herself at home in the easiest manner in the shortest space 
of time—not at all as though she were impatient to rule, but as if it 
were only right and proper and becoming that she should do so with as 
little delay as possible. Accordingly, though there was no unseemly 
haste to usurp authority manifested, a complete re-organisation of the 
arrangements which had been too long standing took place in the 
house. She transposed old furniture, and introduced new, and put 
painters and paperers to work before she had been at home a week. She 
had brackets put up in gloomy corners, and white statuettes, or 
majolica pots holding brilliantly-coloured flowers placed upon them. 
She brought life and fresh air into the house in a way that enchanted 
Ethel, who soon looked upon the Rector’s young wife as a great 
authority in all matters where taste and cultivation were concerned. 
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She won everybody’s heart in the neighbourhood, though she would 
neither play the harmonium, nor teach in the Sunday-school, nor visit 
the poor. Above all, she eyidently made her husband supremely happy, 
despite that disparity of age from which so much evil had been 
augured. 

She talked freely about herself. ‘Told how she had been educated 
abroad, at Paris for many years, and later, when she was grown up, in a 
little German town where she had resided with some English relatives. 
“Those had been the happy days,” she told Ethel, “ the sunny, happy 
days of her life—with the exception of one little cloud which” (with 
a gay shrug of the shoulders)—“ it wasn't worth while to talk about it. 
She was younger then, and better-looking.” (This statement Ethel 
objected to strenuously.) ‘Yes, yes, much better-looking ; and she 
was English, and, somehow, was always made a great deal of at the 
balls. Those balls! She had never been to anything like them in 
England. There was always a regiment quartered in the town—and 
—they had been happy days!” 

Mrs. Armitage, actuated thereunto by the representations of her 
daughter principally, had moved down into a smaller house in the 
village. But the two young women, having very little else to occupy 
their time, spent the greater part of it in each other’s society. Even 
Mrs. Armitage came to feel it as a truth that it was the greatest 
advantage which had yet fallen to Ethel’s lot, this unfettered, familiar, 
constant intercourse with one of her own sex, who was well endowed 
with accomplishments and knowledge, and with the power of impart- 
ing these pleasantly, as she did to Ethel. Miss Armitage felt a 
hitherto unknown interest in all her old pursuits, which she had first 
been taught to pursue under the best, z.¢., the most expensive local 
instructors, when she recommenced them under the auspices of her 
aunt. Mrs. Lee played brilliantly, and sang, with no great power of 
voice, perhaps, but with a taste and management that made it a divine 
treat to hear her. Her linguistical powers were great also. German, 
French, and Italian were to her as her mother-tongue, and as she was 
untiring in her endeavours to make Ethel feel that the tongue isa 
flexible organ, and can be taught to turn itself tunefully to any articu- 
late sound, and that some of the printed mysteries of German litera- 
ture were well worth unravelling, Miss Armitage, in time, came to 
adventure upon the speaking of French and the reading of German 
with an assurance that was most comforting to herself. To say nothing 
of its being comforting to the young Squire, who contemplated taking 
her to Paris on their wedding tour, and who did not wish to be re- 
duced to the ignominious necessity of evading every spot where 
“English was not spoken.” 

It ought to have been mentioned before, that the hasty nature of 


her marriage arrangements was a subject that Mrs. Lee did not shun 
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by any means. With the utmost frankness she told every one who 
cared to hear about it how she had met Mr. Lee, and why she had 
married him. She had seen him at a luncheon given by a nephew 
of his—a younger brother of the Squire’s—in the Temple. How came 
she to be there? Oh! she was invited with the Dalmaines—some 
people Arthur too knew very well—old friends of hers, or at least old 
acquaintances ; for, years ago, before the happy German town days, 
she had been at the Paris pension with Ada Dalmaine. Well, it was 
at Arthur Lee’s, in the company of these old friends, that she had met 
Mr. Lee, and he seemed to be interested in her at once, and sorry to 
hear that she was going away to Germany again soon, as a teacher in 
a school this time. So, as he showed himself interested in her, she 
did not mind showing him how utterly miserable such a prospect 
made her; and then he offered her marriage as an alternative, and 
she accepted it, and “hoped he would never, never, never have the 
slightest cause to regret his generous precipitation.” So she said, look- 
ing up at his niece with tears in her lovely eyes as she said it, and 
his niece’s firm belief and assertion was that “it would be impossible 
for Uncle James, or any one else, not to think how wonderfully lucky 
he had been.” 

All through the autumn and winter succeeding her marriage, Mrs. 
Lee was an immense success in the neighbourhood. She proved her- 
self to be neither flighty nor frivolous, but a remarkably charming, 
intellectual, agreeable woman, and as such a great acquisition at the 
social gatherings in and around Everton. Her house was well ordered, 
her conduct as a young matron irreproachable, even in the eyes of 
many who would willingly have seen it a shade less so, for the sake 
of bearing out the adage as to May and December. She never gave 
any one an opportunity of thinking that her mind was dwelling with 
regret upon bygone days and’ dead gaieties. She was, as she looked, 
supremely happy, and Mr. Lee was well justified in believing that he 
had made a wise choice in his maturity. They had been married 
nearly a year, when the birth of a son made them happier than they 
had been before even—a son who was christened Frederick, in order 
to gratify a whim of his mother’s, who always insisted on her boy 
being called Fritz. “It’s so much prettier than the English Frederick,” 
she pleaded, when it was observed to her by Mrs. Armitage that there 
was a slight want of purpose in the name, “as it was not in the family ;” 
Mrs. Armitage being one of those excellent people, who think it a proof 
of family affection to perpetuate in their children the least eupho- 
nious names the tongue can utter, provided they have been borne 
by their forefathers or cousins. “ Fritz Lee! it sounds outlandish !” 
Mrs. Armitage said. “I could have wished—but there, it’s no use 
saying.” 

“Yes, do say,” Mrs. Lee pleaded politely; “it can’t be helped 
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now, you see, because I haye taught every one to call him Fritz, and I 
believe he knows his name already” (he was three weeks old at the 
time !), “ but do tell me what you could have wished.” 

“Why, that he had been called James.” 

“Oh! James would have been corrupted into Jim, or Jimmy, to 
distinguish him from his father,” Mrs. Lee said, shaking her head. 

“ Well, I shall never like it, and never know how to spell it; and 
as for writing it, I never can write a ‘z’ so that any one can read it: 
English names have always been good enough for the Lees before 
this.” 

However, in spite of this disapproval of his name on the part of 
Mrs. Armitage, the Rector’s litile son was known to every one as 
“Fritz,” and his mother, in consequence, came to be regarded as 
“more foreign-looking” than cver in the uneducated mind—which 
was very much divided at this time between distrust of Mrs. Lee’s 
French nurse and wild interest in the preparations for the young 
Squire’s approaching wedding. 

For Ethel Armitage was to be married very shortly, and in these 
latter days she relied more than ever on her aunt. Mrs. Lee was 
invaluable to the girl as regards all those arrangements which it is 
the lady’s part to make before the great change. Ethcl’s dresses, the 
number of bridesmaids, the paper for Ethel’s morning room, and the 
colour of the drawing-room furniture, what the guests were to do 
after the happy pair left—all these things were left to the choice and 
direction of Mrs. Lee, whose administrative gcnius was quite equal to 
the occasion. It was finally her proposition that Ethel should be 
married from her uncle’s house, a proposition to which every one 
agreed without demur. 

About a fortnight before the wedding, the regiment—a crack corps— 
quartered in the county town, gave a ball in return for the hospitali- 
ties which had been lavished on them. At first, when she received 
the invitation, the Rector’s wife was indifferent about going; but 
gradually, as she heard speculations and brilliant anticipations about 
it on all sides, this indifference vanished, and she did begin to wish 
that her husband did not set his face quite so decidedly against all 
public balls and amusements in the vicinity of his own parish. . Only 
to go once, this once, and see Ethel in her glory as Miss Armitage for 
the last time ; she really never would bother him to let her go to a 
military or any other public ball again, if he would sacrifice his 
prejudices for once and take her. 

She was a very winning woman, and her wishes were strongly set 
on carrying her point. Need it be said that she won. Sadly against 
his own intense conviction of what it would be wise and well to do, 
Mr. Lee agreed to let his wife chaperone Ethel to this ball, and to go 
with them himself. 


2p2 
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The evening came, and she was a most radiantly lovely, happy- 
looking woman, who bent over little Fritz’s cradle to say good-bye to 
him. She was excited into a state of deeper fascination than ever by 
this thought of mingling again in a scene that would be so like those 
that had once been familiar to her. “ Really I ought to feel more 
like an old woman with that before me,” she said apologetically, point- 
ing to the cradle ; this night shall be my farewell to dancing : James, 
I will show you that I know how to grow old gracefully.” 

“T am glad that I shall never see you grow old, my darling,” he 
said, proudly, as he led her down to the carriage; and the remark 
startled her, and made her look up affrightedly, and realise that he 
was, in sad truth, too much her senior for her to dare hope that she 
micht pass her life with him. 

He was about fifty-five or six, looking young for his age, certainly ; 
but fifty-five or six in spite of his looks. His had been a quiet, good, 
useful life, and he carried the certificates of its having been so in 
his face and bearing. A frank-eyed, fresh-coloured old gentleman, 
with a juvenile power of feeling things acutely and being readily 
impressed, as was evidenced in his marriage. It had been a character- 
istic of his from his boyhood, that impressionableness. He had been 
one all his life who would have suffered from slights as women suffer, 
who felt kindnesses with an intensity of feeling that never quite 
matured. He had been known to keep aloof from people for months, 
even for years, if he could do them no good, when they had fallen 
under any cloud that might have made them, as he fancied, less glad 
to see him than formerly. In fact, he was most tenderly sensitive for 
the feelings of those on whom the breath of scandal had blown ever 
so lightly, and though this susceptibility might render him a less 
strong character than it is well one filling the position he held should 
have, it greatly endeared him to many who cared more for sympathy 
than strength. 

This was the nature of the man who went to a public ball for the 
first time in his life, at the bidding and for the pleasure of his beautiful 
young wife. 

It is not necessary, for the furtherance of my story, that I should place 
a panorama of that ball-room and its occupants before the reader. It was 
very much like other ball-rooms at great hotels in county towns, and 
it was filled with very much the same sort of people one sees under 
similar circumstances elsewhere. Suflice it to say, that among the guests 
was one, a young civil engineer, who turned to one of the officers 
of the ——th the instant the Lee party entered the room, asking 
eagerly : 

“Who is that lady, do you know ?” 

“That is Miss Armitage, going to marry the young fellow by her 
side; he’s rather a swell down here—the Squire of Everton.” 
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“ Her name is not Armitage?” the stranger said, half laughing. 

“Yes, it is,’ the other replied; “I often meet her at her uncle's 
house ; the lady in front on the old fellow’s arm is his wife, and she’s 
worth a dozen of Miss Armitage, or any other Miss in the county 
that I have seen.” 

“Tt’s the lady in front whom I asked you about,” the stranger said, 
quickly. “I used to know her in Diisseldorf.” 

“Then I advise you to renew your acquaintance with her as soon 
as possible,” his friend said, at which suggestion the civil engineer 
only shrugged his shoulders, and answered : 

“She was very much blown upon then—under a most awful 
cloud, in fact; she may not care to be recognised, now she’s married, 
by any one who knew her then.” When he had said that, the 
young man walked away to confide the same particulars to another 
friend he had in the regiment, and then to another, and so the thing 
grew. 

Grew—until it attained such proportions that ii foreed itself upon 
Frank Lee’s ears and understanding before the evening was half over. 
He heard half allusions to it, caught murmurs respecting it, knew 
that it was suddenly dropped as he approached on all sides, for Mrs. 
Lee was a popular favourite and a prominent beauty. In his dread 
that his uncle should hear it then, with the eyes of the world upon 
him, the young man was imprudent enough to confide it to his own 
betrothed, who indignantly repudiated the bare idea of so much as a 
breath ever having been raised about Mrs. Lee. “I will go to her at 
once, Frank, and ask her if she recognises this man who says he knew 
her, and tell her what he says.” It was in vain Frank entreated 
Ethel not to do so; all he could wrest from Ethel was a promise that 
she would not tell Mrs. Lee what the stranger had uttered respecting 
her until they reached home. 

He was pointed out to Mrs. Lee, not as a man who claimed to have 
known her of old, but as a man who had been engaged in superintend- 
ing mining operations in Prussia, and who spoke nrg fluently. 
And Mrs. ‘Lee put up her glass and looked at him with the blank 
gaze of unrecognition. In a cowardly way the man seized upon this 

“a proof that he had been right in assuming that she did not wish 
any back numbers from her life to be read,” and then laughed about 
“little Kate Chester” in a way that made some other men long to 
wring his neck. 

However, the story grew, gained monstrous proportions, finally 
reached Mr. Lee’s ears, and broke his heart. And then, when all the 
world seemed ready to turn against her, when her husband’s relations 
said “little Fritz ought to be taken from her and put under proper 
guardianship,” then she stood at bay and deficd all the inhabitants of 
Diisseldorf combined to say that she had been more than maligned. 
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She had been the object of jealousy, the object of the basest falsehoods, 
the object of fierce female rancour, envy, and evil-speaking, but she 
had never been the object of a bad man’s guilty love, or a good 
woman’s scorn. And the man who blighted her life when it was 
promising to be so fair, who crushed her husband’s heart with shame, 
who made her an alien to her child’s father’s kin, and robbed her of a 
home and peace, knew all these truths, and still spoke in foul-mouthed 
idleness. 








 Orcana” Harrington. 


REVOLUTIONARY EPOCHS are generally prolific in eminent men, who, in 
peaceful times, would probably have remained mute and inglorious. 
By no means the least remarkable in the long bead-roll of Common- 
wealth celebrities was James Harrington. Son of Sir Sapcote Har- 
rington, of Upton, in Northamptonshire, he entered Trinity College 
in 1629, as a gentleman commoner, and had Chillingworth for his 
tutor. His father dying, he left the University without taking a 
degree, and shortly afterwards set out on the “grand tour.” For this 
he had prepared himself by the acquisition of several foreign languages, 
but it does not appear that the bent of his mind had yet declared itself, 
for he was wont to affirm that before leaving England he knew no more 
of monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, oligarchy, or the like, than as 
hard words for whose signification he had to consult his dictionary. He 
made some stay in Holland, joining the regiments of Lord Craven and 
Sir Robert Stone, and qualifying for a courtier under the Prince of 
Orange and the unfortunate Elector Palatine. With the latter he 
won such favour that he accompanied him on a visit to Denmark, and 
was afterwards entrusted with the management of the Elector’s affairs 
in this country. Resuming his travels, he passed through France 
and Germany to Italy. Being at Rome on Candlemas Day, he wit- 
nessed the consecration of wax-lights by the Pope, and was desirous of 
securing one as a sowvents of his journey, but finding that to gain his 
object he must kiss his Holiness’s toe, he regarded the candle as not 
worth the game. He was subsequently rallied at court on his fas- 
tidiousness, Charles the First telling him that he might have gone 
through the formality simply as a mark of respect to the Pope as a 
temporal ruler, but Harrington replied, that having the honour of 
kissing his sovereign’s hand he thought it beneath him to kiss any 
other prince’s foot. Venice attracted the largest share of his admira- 
tion, and in some of his writings he eulogized its government as the 
best in the world, and as immutable from any external or internal 
causes—a rather presumptuous prophecy. He sought the acquaint- 
ance of men of letters, purchased the best Italian works, especially 
those treating of politics, and evidently returned to his native land a 
much wiser man than he left it, and not ill qualified to bear a part in 
the troubles which had already commenced. 

Harrington’s sympathies were with the Parliament, and with a very 
natural ambition he endeavoured to procure a seat in that august as- 
sembly. Failing in this, it does not appear that he bore arms—pro- 
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bably, like Milton, he felt himself fitted to wield the pen rather than 
the sword, albeit he was “strong and thick,” and we lose sight of him 
for half a dozen years, when we find him volunteering to accompany 
the Parliamentary commissioners empowered to treat with the King, 
then in the hands of the Scotch army at Newcastle. In the following 
May (1647) he was appointed a groom of the chamber to the royal 
captive at Holmby, the choice giving equal satisfaction to Charles and 
the Parliament. The King, indeed, soon discovered the young re- 
publican’s abilities, and had much conversation with him, though, 
“ when they talked of a commonwealth, Charles seemed not to endure 
it.” Harrington, though staunch in his principles, learned to pity and 
respect the unfortunate monarch, and no matter in what company he 
found himself, gallantly defended his cause. He accompanied Charles 
in his various removals ; and in a conversation at Hurst Castle with 
the governor and several oflicers, he warmly maintained the sufficiency 
of the concessions offered by the King at Newport. This gave such 
offence that he was dismissed from his post, suffering, indeed, some 
amount of imprisonment to boot. He managed, however, with his old 
colleague, Thomas Herbert, to accompany the King to the scaffold, and 
they were presented with watches as mementoes of their royal master. 

Harrington, according to Wood, ever spoke of Charles with the 
greatest zeal and passion, declaring that his death gave him so great 
a shock that he contracted a disease from it, and that nothing ever 
went more near to him than the fate of that wise and pious prince. 
This statement seems overstrained, for he next turns up as composing 
amatory verses and translating portions of Virgil. His friend, Harry 
Nevill, himself a bit of a poet, dissuaded him however from the 
pursuit of the Muses, urging that government and politics were his 
proper dle. The fruit of this advice was the composition of “ The 
Commonwealth of Oceana,” in which, so far from mourning over the 
subverted monarchy, he appeared as the zealous advocate of a com- 
monwealth in which the landed interest should predominate. Huis 
“model” was not acceptable to the de facto government, and the 
work was seized at the printer’s, and carried to Whitehall. . Harring- 
ton resolved on seeking the intercession of Mrs. Claypole, and the 
interesting episode which followed is familiar to most readers. The 
lady’s little girl happening to enter the room where he was awaiting 
an audience, he ingratiated himself with the child, and playfully 
pretended, on her mother’s arrival, that he was about to steal her. 
Being asked the reason for such a design, Harrington said his motive 
was to induce her ladyship to prevail with her father to restore his 
child that he had stolen. Mrs. Claypole, somewhat puzzled, urged 
that her father could not have committed such an act, having children 
enough of his own, when Harrington explained that it was the uisse 
of his brain, which had been misrepresented to his Highness, and 
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taken out of the press by his order. The lady’s intercession proved 
effectual, and the work appeared with a dedication to Cromwell, who, 
more amused than offended on reading it, remarked that the gentleman 
must not think to trepan him out of his power, for that what he had 
won by the sword he would not quit for a little paper shot. 

Few would care to read “ Oceana” at the present day, for the dust 
accumulates thickly upor. the volumes wherein extinct controversies are 
imbedded. “Des almanachs de Tautre année,” La Bruyere well 
calls them. It was the first however to point out the radical cause of 
the war, namely, the transfer of the property from the crown and 
aristocracy to the middle class, and it made a noise in its day, and was 
greedily purchased. Baxter wrote his “ Christian Commonwealth” in 
answer to it, and it was also attacked by Matthew Wren. Harrington 
affected to believe that Wren had been assisted by other Oxonians, 
and sneering at the embryo Royal Society which then met at Wadham 
College, he sarcastically remarked that the University wits had an ex- 
cellent faculty of magnifying a louse and diminishing a commonwealth. 

Harrington and his friend Nevill were accustomed to frequent the 
coflee-houses, which had been introduced into London in 1652, and 
by their “smart discourses and inclinations” converted many to their 
opinions. By-and-by they conceived the notion of establishing a club 
or debating society, and “the Rota,” which was accordingly started in 
the autumn of 1659, soon became very famous. The meetings were 
held nightly at the Turk’s Head or Miles’s coffee-house in New Palace 
Yard, and the room was every evening as “full as it could be 
crammed.” <A large oval table was specially constructed, a passage 
being left in the middle for Miles to deliver his coffee, and round it 
sat the disciples and dilettanti. Opponents and simple listeners 
probably sat or stood outside the circle. Aubrey was one of the latter, 
and has given an interesting account of the club. After naming 
about a score of the members, including Cyriack Skinner, Milton’s 
friend and pupil, he speaks of the debates as “ the most ingenious and 
smart that ever I heard or expect to hear, and larded with great 
eagerness ; the arguments in the Parliament House were but flat to 
it.” Mr. Stafford, a gentleman of Northamptonshire, came one even- 
ing with his gang, “ very mellow from the tavern,” and much affronted 
the junto, tearing in pieces their minutes and orders. The soldiers, 
who commonly were there as auditors and spectators, would have 
kicked the party downstairs, but Harrington’s moderation and per- 
suasion pacified them. 

The chief features of the Rota were the use of the ballot-box, till 
then unknown in England, and the principle of rotation. Harrington, 
in a scheme of government which he submitted to their consideration, 
proposed the division of the adult male population into elders and 
youth, and these again into “horse” and “ foot;” the elders being 
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persons of thirty years and upwards, and the “horse” those pos- 
sessing at least £100 per annum, while the “ youth ” and “ foot” com- 
prised persons below this standard of age and property respectively. 
Every parish was to nominate a deputy, and the parochial deputies in 
each county were to elect two elders of the “horse” as knights or 
senators, and three elders of the “ horse” and four elders of the “ foot” 
as members of the lower House. A third part of each body was to 
retire every third year, and be ineligible for re-election. Nevill, being 
a member of the Rump Parliament, proposed the scheme, or, at all 
events, the principle of rotation, to that body, but it found only eight 
or nine supporters. 

The Rota, which was nicknamed “the Committee of Safety of the 
Commonwealth of Oceana,” and whose members seem to have shown all 
the fervour and enthusiasm of an undergraduates’ “ Union,” continued 
to meet till the following February, when, Monk becoming master of 
the situation, “ all their models vanished.” One sentence, however, of 
Aubrey’s, ought to be given before dismissing them. “ We many 
times,” he says, “‘ adjourned to the Rhenish wine-house.” 

At the Restoration, Harrington retired into privacy in hopes of 
escaping notice ; but, towards the end of 1661, he was committed to 
the Tower, along with Major Oldham and Praise-God Barebones, on an 
unfounded charge of conspiracy. The Earl of Lauderdale and two 
other officials put him under examination, but Harrington’s boldness 
and naiveté baffled his interrogators. When asked whether he had 
not been with Nevill at some public meeting, he answered that the 
publickest meeting he had been at with him was at dinner at Nevill’s 
own lodging, with two other persons; and inquiry being made as to 
the date of this, he replied, “ In venison time, I am sure, for we had a 
good venison pasty.” Presently he took to putting questions himself: 
“Why am I not pale? Why doI not tremble? Why does not my 
tongue falter? Why have you not taken me tripping? My lord, these 
are unavoidable symptoms of guilt: do you find any such thing in me?” 
Lauderdale answered “No,” which, says Harrington, he spoke with a 
kind of amazement, and then added, “I have said all that I have to say.” 

The charge preferred against him by Clarendon (a cock-and-bull 
story on the face of it) was that he belonged to a secret society, 
meeting in Bow Street, Millbank, and other places, and composed of 
three representatives respectively of the Commonwealth, the Long 
Parliament, the city, the purchasers of sequestrated estates, the dis- 
banded army, the Independents, and the Fifth Monarchy men, one of 
their objects being to influence the elections. He experienced such 
severity in the Tower that his sisters presented £50 to the governor, 
under the pretence of fees, to secure him milder treatment, and they 
exerted themselves, but ineflectually, to bring about his release or 
trial. After some months he was transferred to Plymouth, and his 
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relations giving bond in the sum of £5000 for his appearance, he was 
allowed to lodge in the town. Suffering from scurvy, he was recom- 
mended by a Dr. Dunstan to take a preparation of guaiacum in coffee. 
He drank large quantities of this, and either from that or from the 
confinement he had suffered, he became seriously disordered both in 
mind and body. His release was granted, and on his partial recovery 
he again visited Italy, where his perpetual discourse on models and 
commonwealths caused him to be reputed mad. He believed that his 
perspiration converted itself into flies and bees, and he talked much of 
good and evil spirits as attending him. Aubrey gives the following 
particulars of his delusion :— 

“ He had a versatile timber horse built in Mr. Hart’s garden oppo- 
site to St. James’s Park to try the experiment. He would turn it to 
the sun, and sit towards it. Then he had his foxtails there to chase 
away and massacre all the flies and bees that were to be found there, 
and then shut his chasses (sic). Now this experiment was only to be 
tried in warm weather, and some flies would lie so close in the cran- 
nies and the cloth with which it was hung, that they would not pre- 
sently show themselves. A quarter of an hour after, perhaps a fly or 
two or more might be drawn out of the lurking holes by the warmth, 
and then he would ery out, ‘Do you not see it apparently that these 
come from me?’ “Iwas the strangest sort of madness that ever I 
found in any one: talking of anything else, his discourse would be 
very ingenious and pleasant.” 

Harrington began to write a treatise, entitled “The Mechanics of 
Nature,” to prove the reality of his hallucination ; but only proceeded 
as faras a few pages. Toland, strangely enough, argues therefrom 
that he simply spoke figuratively, and was not insane; but to most 
readers it would furnish additional proof, were such needed, of his 
delusions. Here is an example of it :—‘ Animal spirits,” he says, 
“are emitted streaking themselves into various figures, answerable to 
little arms or hands, by which they work out the matter by trans- 
piration.” Notwithstanding his mental condition, he now married 
the daughter of Sir Marmaduke Dorrel, of Buckinghamshire, whose 
suitor he had been many years previously, and towards whom he con- 
ducted himself somewhat strangely. He lived in Little Ambry, “a 
fair house on the left hand, which looks into the Dean’s Yard in 
Westminster,” and in the upper story had a gallery where he com- 
monly “dined, and meditated, and took his tobacco.” He became 
imbecile twelve months before his death, which resulted from palsy, 
on the 11th September, 1677, in his sixty-seventh year, and he was 
buried in the chancel of St. Margaret's Church, next Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Maxwell, L’Estrange, and Pell were among his intimate 
friends, and it is pleasing to find that Nevill attended on him to the 
last with a truly fraternal devotion. 
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Cuapter XI, 


Ir was not much of an adventure for the introduction of a hero, 
but still it was a beginning. It had necessarily to be followed up by 
a visit, at least by a card, for the countess chanced to be out. Yet 
T am afraid this was but a reluctant tribute to the tyranny of social 
exigencies; for, though his sister came every day, she came alone. 
“ A burned child dreads the fire,” and gossip had told some tales of 
Count Rheda’s scorching. 

If this one roe’s egg was wanting to Vera, I hope she missed it 
less than the princess. Altogether her life seemed pleasant enough, 
had she wakened to it a little more. Bellevue was on the thorough- 
fare between Obermais and the town and Promenade, and walkers fell 
into the way of stopping there by twos and threes, as a sort of 
“change,” where in the general dearth of news every one made the 
most of their letters or telegrams. 

In the rarefied heights of society in a country like Austria, where 
every one is known by name, and cousinship reaches from one end to 
the other, intimacies are easily formed, and in a place like Meran 
they ripen fast. 

Countess Ravensburg would sit before the door, working with deft 
fingers at a gorgeous surplice for the chapel of St. Valentine, under- 
taken to please her mother’s friend, her eyes shaded by a large grey 
hat, and not so busy but they would look up with a kindly welcome 
toa jest or a story; while Vera, protected by a huge standing um- 
brella of raw silk, lined with green, looked like a lly under its leaf, 
and sunned herself on an ottoman, to the doctor's satisfaction ; and 
not less to his satisfaction would Werner hand round plates of sand- 
wiches, which were rapidly emptied, and glasses of red Ofener wine, to 
such patients as should have been at home to luncheon. 

The countess’s knot of acquaintance gathered like a snow-ball. 
There was a florid, grey-whiskered gentleman, all clad in grey, whom 
T had often noticed from his being invariably followed by a respectful, 
dark-bearded secretary* (a real secretary this) three steps behind him, 
armed with pencil and note-book, to catch and treasure up any 

* T should be grieved if this prince could be confounded with another 
Russian prince, who also is a noble author, and who has nothing in 
common with Prince Danikoff, but the suivant secretary, who is as remark- 
able for his genius, for the simplicity of his habits, and the warmth of his 
heart, as Prince Danikoff is for his vanities. 
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diamonds and pearls that might fall from his lips. A princely poet 
(perhaps only a poetical prince), as I had been informed. 

He had passed us often on our walks, with a low bow, and a 
keen look at Vera, and often went by our garden-gate, stopping to 
watch the group that lounged in our verandah; he paused longer 
and longer each time, and at length, with a sudden resolution, turned 
in, fumbled at the puzzle of the wicket-gate, till his secretary opened 
it for him, and, with uncovered head, walked straight to the countess. 

“ Countess Ravensburg may have forgotten the friends of Countess 
Héléne,” he said in French ; “ but these cannot forget. We recog- 
nise in the flower the promise of the bud, even without the assistance of 
the name, which remains the same. (The prince no doubt preferred 
this style of self-introduction, which, however, did not sufficiently 
account for his having recourse to it so late. Otherwise, why not simply 
say, “I saw your name in the strangers’ list that appeared yesterday, 
and here ITam.”) “Am I then so altered that you do not know me, 
or so completely forgotten that you cannot even tell whether I am ?” 

Countess Ravensburg had risen, and, after a few moments’ hesitation, 
she smiled and held out both her hands. “ By these words, I think I 
should have known Prince Danikoff blindfold. I used to be very 
proud of your compliments when I was a girl. As to alteration, I 
cannot tell; a girl cannot judge of a man’s age.” 

“And so it was my speech betrayed me?” he said, after a pause. 
“Yes, there are organs of sense more trustworthy than the eye; a 
perfume recalls the past. Penetrating to the brain, and being part 
of the very air we breathe, it brings the very same sensations: a scent 
is the real revival of past feelings, and not merely as a sound or a 
picture which we remember. ‘There is a certain essence of eglantine 
that moves me still to the core of my heart. Even now, after a 
lapse of thirty years, it makes me feel as I did then—as if life was 
at an end for me, and the whole world a desert. Last winter, talking 
to a lady who had got some of the real stock of a perfume now 
so rare, I became so soft and sentimental, that she really believed her 
charms to be an eau de Jouvence.” He gave us all these confidences 
in a subdued continuous tone, as if, in fact, he were alone in the world. 
“Ts the violet still your perfume, Countess Héléne ?” 

My countess afterwards protested that she never remembered having 
been addicted to this or to any perfume, and that the prince’s 
memory dwelt rather with complacency on the splendid Parma violets 
he used to lay at her feet than on any trustworthy knowledge of her 
habits. 

“And is comtesse an invalid?” turning his attention to Vera. 
“She does not look so—she blooms like a rose. I recognised the 
Zittowska eyes at once in comtesse—Hélene. No—Vera! Ha! 
have we to thank Princess Lissa for making a Russian of her ?” 
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The countess explained that a dear friend of hers in the suite of the 
Empress Feodorowna had chanced to be in Berlin when Vera was 
born, and had begged to be godmother, promising to fulfil her duties 
by the legacy of her pearls, valued at two hundred thousand florins, 
throwing a lustre on any family so fortunate as to possess them. 
Cola’s name came from the husband of this fée aua perles. The 
countess said nothing of her own remorse for having yielded to 
her friend and to her husband, and for giving her daughter a name 
not strictly in the Catholic calendar. 

Prince Danikoff seemed in a fair way to impress himself on Vera 
as her favourite aversion, when Countess Rheda turned his attention 
on herself, reminding him that she had received him at a dinner of the 
archduchess’s, on his return from an Eastern voyage ; and he admitted 
the claim, though I saw that it indifferently delighted him. 

Countess Cecile Rheda was a svelte woman of thirty-four, with 
thick black eyebrows over eager eyes, which seemed to look into the 
farthest futurity as they loomed over the piano, which she played 
with the skill of a maestro and the true fire of genius. Could genius 
give the gift of prophecy, she would have been |the sibyl she looked. 

It was her music far more than her archduchess, I am convinced, 
that had worn her thin; the tremendous rate of eating that is 
practised at court must assuredly make up for the wear and tear of its 
duties ; but it was Countess Sisi’s nature to be eager, restless, and 
enthusiastic ; and very much in want of a husband to sober her, I 
used to think with a shiver. 

She must have had admirers, for she had talents, and had been a 
beauty ; though I have not much faith in a beauty that is already 
matter of tradition at thirty-four. 

Whatever her person was, however, her genius was of all dates and 
ages: once in her saddle, if I may so speak, that is, before the piano, 
she took criticism captive, and was to me the most precious member 
of our coterie. 


Cuapter XII. 


Prixce Dantkorr would sit, lulled into one of his reveries, lis- 
tening to Countess Rheda’s music, with his eyes fixed on Vera's 
mobile face. These two certainly divided the honours of his sonnet 
book for the nonce. But there were other claimants for admission to 
it. There was a fair young grass widow from the north, living up- 
stairs at Bellevue, chaperoned by a silent aunt (a Protestant canoness), 
who added no sound to society but the click of her eternal knitting- 
needles, and they would come down to share in, though not to contri- 
bute to, the amusement of the verandah. Baroness von der Féhr had 
nothing to bring but her pretty face avd her admiration for Prince 
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Danikoff, who would occasionally turn to her, when she wore a certain 
bewitching fabric of point-lace and pink ribbon, and when Vera was 
so deep in her own dreams as to be effectively absent. Not that he 
talked to any one in particular, or often talked at all; he only wanted 
an inspiring face. When he awoke from his poetical reveries he gave 
us his wisdom in prose, and, walking up and down, would prove that 
our conversation had been straying into inconceivable errors, or he 
would strike a decisive blow in devout of a defence he thought feeble, 
of a cause he deemed good. 

As a pendant to the hectic young widow came a little china figure 
of a garde-lieutenant—pink and white and golden-curled Von Star- 
now; but he was not merely passively dull—he was obnoxiously 
foolish. He visited the countess because it was the fashion to sit 
in her verandah and drink Ofener wine ; although to look at him you 
would have sworn that nothing more generous than caw sueré or 
raspberry vinegar had ever passed his lips. 

The countess tolerated and was civil to the lad, seeing first of all 
in him her husband’s countryman ; she thought being friendly in such 
a case was all the more a duty that it was the less pleasure. He 
had the exaggerated ideas of his age collected on a basis of intense 
ignorance—ignorance really curious ; he possessed to the full that self- 
sufficiency that has made all Germany feel it harder to be beaten by 
the Prussians than by any other nation ; the stripes are sharpened by 
salt and vinegar; their very language is wormwood to southern taste. 
And this pithless stripling went about crying aloud against the ig- 
norance, the prejudices, the benightedness of the country whose hos- 
pitality he had come to seek, with a recklessness that would have been 
courage had he been conscious of the feelings he awakened. But he 
really did believe himself a missionary from Berlin light to Tyrol dark- 
ness. Were his sayings answered by a smile—it was his story ; with 
anger—he had struck home. ‘These rosy, baby lips went about blas- 
pheming all that was holiest and dearest to those around him. The 
glass stuck in his vacant eye went analysing mysteries into which 
angels may have desired to look. 

His infinite folly had awakened a compassion as infinite in Countess 
Ravensburg’s gentle bosom. She would answer his impertinences with 
a wonderful patience ; but patience and compassion are thrown away 
on such a man; he does not recognise them as such. Starnow really 
supposed himself to be a comfort to a handsome woman isolated 
in a land of priests and invalids; he had a confused idea that the 
Ravensburgs were a Protestant house, and, careless of his other hearers, 
he laid at her feet such choice specimens of Tyrol folly as he had 
gathered in his rambles. 


“Tt was a surprise to me,” he said one day, “to find how high up 
in life these Tyrol superstitions reach. I don’t know whether you 
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will believe it, but Countess Bauvelles wears a charm round her 
neck, just as those woodcutters do.” 

“A charm ?” repeated the countess. 

“Give you my word, countess, a charm. I saw it myself. Living in 
the same house, I thought it might be proper to call; charity, you 
know, for she is an old lady; and yesterday I happened to catch a 
glimpse of a necklace of pearls under her dirty-brown dress—very fine 
I saw they were. So I said, ‘Does countess wear these hidden pearls 
for safety?’ I meant for fear of their being stolen; but she had not 
even sense to see that. ‘ Yes, for safety,’ she said, ‘and for memory.’ 
She pulled it out—it was a chain worth two or three thousand thalers 
—and showed me a little gold medal of the Virgin. Give you my word 
she said it was her safety! and she is a woman of good family; she 
was a Donnersmark—you would not have believed that of her, would 
you? Have I not astonished you, countess ?” 

“You have, indeed,” was the laconic reply. 

“ And all the better classes here go to church at five every morning, 
and kneel on the cold stones; it is outrageous. Of course, the peasants, 
you know; whatcan one expect? There is a hideous picture of Christ 
under a walnut tree on the road to Schénna; and passing there, I 
saw a young woman crying as if her heart would break, and beating 
her bosom like any Magdalen. She had fine eyes too, and so I asked 
her why she was spoiling them so? and she told me her husband had 
been drowned in wood-floating, and she was afraid his soul was lost 
because he had not been versehen,* as they call it here. Give you 
my word, countess, she was praying to the picture, and for a dead 
man !” 

“Lord, they know not what they do,” murmured the countess 
to herself. 

“That's what I say, countess, give you my word; one must feel 
pity for the poor idiots. I was going to give her something, when a 
great hulking fellow, seven foot high at least, came up and said, 
‘Does the Herr wear a wig?’ It was far too good, I really thought it 
was, because he had never seen a fellow properly dressed and combed 
before, and I took off my hat to show him. ‘Oh!’ says he, ‘I thought 
you couldn’t take off your hat, and then I saw what he was after ; I 
ealled them idolatrous idiots, and put my thaler in my pocket again.” 

“Give me the thaler for one who wants it more than that poor 
woman,” cried Countess Sisi, who had been listening to her enemy 
with a quiver full of arrows ready for him, to judge by the flashing of 
her eager eyes and the impatient gnawing of her lip. She held out 
her hand almost trembling with eagerness. The astonished garde- 
Lieutenant stared at her. 


* Versehen—vreceived extreme unction. 
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“For any protégé of gniidige Grifin,” he began, and sought in 
his porte-monnaie for a golden ducat. She deliberately took and poc- 
keted it. 

“Not for a protégé, Herr Lieutenant, but for an object of the 
deepest compassion,” she said, her face twitching all over with the 
effort of speaking quietly—‘ for yourself. I invite you to the chapel 
of St. George’s, where, on six consecutive mornings, which shall be 
appointed, low masses shall be read for the conversion of an erring 
soul.” 

He blushed, stammered, and tried to laugh; but he was not brow- 
beaten. 

“T should have remembered that you were Catholic, countess,” he 
said, “and perhaps I should not have spoken on such subjects; but 
how was I to think that a lady of your education would care to defend 
the prejudices of the lower orders ?” 

“ My education was given me, first of all, to teach me the duties of 
my religion, and Heaven preserve to me those beliefs which you call 
prejudices !” 

“Prejudices,” echoed Prince Danikoff, rising from his chair, as he 
always did when he came with an extinguisher on the flames of a 
discussion. “ What would a man be without prejudices? Prejudice 
is power; prejudice makes the hero and the martyr; what is a nation 
without prejudices? It remains weak, defenceless, purposeless—with- 
out identity, without energy, unresisting to conquest or to revolution ; 
losing its nationality irretrievably, as water spilt in any fusion that 
may be forced on it. Where lies the strength of this very Tyrol? in 
its prejudices. Jouy says: ‘ Aux préjugés sont attachs bien des vertus. 
Tl a fallu bien de l’adresse & Guillaume Tell pour enlever la pomme 
sans nuire 4 enfant.’ Their patriotism, their unflinching faith, their 
passionate love of church and Kaiser—are not these sucked in with 
their prejudices ?—or what in this age of gaslight people are pleased to 
call their darkness? Blessed they, if their mighty mountain walls have 
shaded them as yet from the encroaching, consuming ‘lights’ of 
their neighbours north and south !” 

If prejudice be power, then was Prince Danikoff self-condemned, 
hopelessly weak. He had not the vestige of a prejudice; he could 
“plead in every case” without being a humbug; his mind was a 
sharply-cut crystal, reflecting the world in millions of “ facettes ;” he 
said things as they struck him—to-morrow perchance in a light con- 
trary to that of to-day, but with a force he really felt at the time. 
To-day all the fine eyes in the room looked their grateful reward for 
this defence of their code, and Starnow sat silent and open-mouthed ; 
but the prince had not done; he would not be seated yet. 

“Without instilling a certain amount of prejudices, you have no 


means of perpetuating the bias you desire. If you try for everything 
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you get nothing. In religious matters, for instance: bring up a child 
carefully and piously, Catholic or Protestant, without a prejudice ; 
and although, in a few favourable instances, I grant, when he is 
grown up, you may still find a Christian, you have a terrible risk of 
his being nothing at all, and an even chance of his being a pervert. 
People may say what they will: there is in every man an inborn 
inclination to one or other form; the faith being the same. A man is 
born Catholic or Protestant, conservative or liberai, as he is born dark 
or fair; without the force of prejudice passed into flesh and blood, he 
will follow his bent the moment you let him go. This J think no 
evil; but most parents do. Therefore, I say, weave a good stout 
fence; never root out a prejudice.” 

He had said, and dropped into his chair, with his florid face becom- 
ing purple, and the veins standing out on his “accidented” forehead. 
Tt is well he seldom talked, as talking seemed to bring him to the 
verge of apoplexy. Werner compassionately drew nigh with his ever- 
flowing Ofener. 

“Not that, prince! do not drink that now,” cried the countess, 
really alarmed, and desirous to efface the last words of a discourse 
that had taken so unpopular a turn. “Let us rather have tea. Sisi 
and the baroness must taste the caravan tea you gave me; and Pepi 
Horowitz sent me a box of Carlsbad wafers this morning. Herr von 
Starnow,” she said—his crest had been rising again under the encou- 
ragement he found in the prince’s monologue, where Protestants 
appeared to find honourable mention—* will you break bread in the 
house of so benighted a Catholic? Julie has made some Silesian 
stollen, which you well know how to appreciate. You too, gnidigste 
—you a Catholic! how? why? if is inconceivable. I beg ten 
thousand pardons ; I give you my word I never knew.” 

From this blow there was no recovery, and he made his escape with 
a very sketchy sort of farewell bow to all around. The ladies laughed, 
and enjoyed their tea all the better for his absence, while Prince 


Danikoff, in a fit of abstraction, finished the gaufres to the very 
bottom of the tin. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Nor only in Bellevue did this little coterie come together; there 
were social afternoons in Plauers as the days grew longer, and Vera 
could be housed before sunset. 

Countess Horowitz had been one of the most agreeable women of 
her day, and her day had been an unusually long one. Married at 
fifteen, she had, without having attained so great an age as to forget, 
an immense scope for memory. Ambassadress at half the larger 
courts, she had known the upper surface of all European society. She 
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herself was not of those who are soon forgotten. Even now, letters 
and telegrams showered inquiries after her health; nay, after the 
health of her maid, or her parrot, should either of these chance to give 
her cause for anxiety. Her correspondence was active; her charities 
inexhaustible ; her influence still a powerful lever, and her usefulness 
in proportion. 

She was not a widow—but worse than a widow—she kept but the 
brainless, speechless skeleton of her husband, a dead image by her side, 
who seemed to live the longer as there was so little of him left to die. 

She had lost sons and daughters, grandchildren, sisters, friends, and 
had truly mourned them. Yet she was in no hurry to follow them, 
she said ; “I cannot die till Charles dies.” It is my opinion that she 
loved life in spite of age and ill-health. With the graceful indolence 
that was one of the charms of her youth, she was loth to move, 
even from the arm-chair, where she spent all her days, and often half 
her nights—in pain often, in discomfort always, to the everlasting 
rest, for which she did not seem unprepared, and where her works 
would surely follow her. Certainly, life is a habit. 

“Cette petite a un chagrin, Monsieur Basil,” she said to me one 
day, after she had just dismissed Vera with a kiss and a box of some 
peculiarly precious Paris bonbons (trust a Vienna lady for Zuckerlu !), 
while I remained behind to read her something out of the Saturday 

ieview (of course not one of its political articles to her). 

“ There is a story in those soft Spanish eyes of hers, is not there ?” 

“Tf there is, madame, it is one which I have not yet been able to 
read.” 

“Ah! well, I dare say you are clever enough to read any ‘stories 
without words’ when you choose,” fixing me with her weary hollow grey 
eyes. ‘“ But Héléne will not confess, and so neither can you; sadness 
in so young a face gives me a heartache even now, after all I have 
seen of sorrow. And here in Meran I see small chance of consolation 
for a girl. There is Rudolph Rheda, who may try, perhaps; if his 
own heart be not too sore, poor fellow! Brave gargon! but I doubt 
whether Héléne, or rather Héléne’s mother, would consider him a 
sufficient parti ; he may have to wait thirty years (if he live so long) 
for the majorat that will come to him in time; but mark my word, 
Mr. Basil, Sisi means to move heaven and earth to bring this match to 
pass. Meran is almost a ¢ée-d-téte for them. 

“Heaven knows I am glad Hélene came here, but in her place I 
should not have done so. If she must have climate, there is Nice or 
Rome ; but take my word for it—and in such matters an old woman’s 
word is worth a doctor’s—it is only the old, or people old for their 
years, who depend so much on climate. To cette jeunesse a little 
gaiety is worth all the sunshine in the world. I should have taken 
that child where she could have been amused.” 

252 
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“Does your Excellency believe that she has strength to be 
amused ?” 

“Every young woman has strength for that; and, moreover, if 
amused, she never falls into such a state of weakness and languor. A 
week’s moping may do her more harm than a month’s fatigue. Trust 
me, whatever Dr. Z—— may say now for your oracle; but let me 
recommend my conscience to you—look before you read.” 

Countess Sisi Rheda had carried off her brother to Meran to get 
him away from Vienna. It had pierced her heart to see him wasting 
the best years of his life at the feet of a coquette of European renown. 

The Engelbert, having tired of her position as public idol, retired 
to be worshipped in private by a select few. Having never sinned 
against outward decorum, and having been married to a prince (now 
released from his sufferings), she had the choice of these few, and 
changed them as often and as unregrettingly as the flowers of her 
jardinieres. She found no amusement so congenial as the trifling with 
the moths that fluttered to her stage-lights, and the crushing of them 
when their fluttering wearied her. 

When Rheda’s day for crushing came he found the sport no less 
than death, and at death’s very door he lay in a brain fever till Sisi 
came to wrestle with it for him. She had her reward, for she saved 
him in spite of himself. Now, in his convalescence, she began to fee! 
the want of a better nurse for so much of him as quinine and change 
of air could not reach. 

He had been averse to the bodily tending, and scouted the mental. 
Beyond the exigencies of the scantest courtesy, he contrived to keep 
as clear of my ladies as possible, considering the intimacy of his sister. 
Yet a time came when he relented ; and I think the change may be 
dated from one evening when they | came together at Planers, 

There was an occasional ripple in the dead calm of our social life ; 
we were invited to a concert, where was a bird of passage who desired 
to sing, and a sickly violinist whom people desired to hear. Countess 
Horowitz was ever ready to lend her countenance and her sa/on to 
art and to want, or to amuse her friends. 

My countess had coaxed a little, and thereby displayed a latent 
talent ; for W. X. consented that Vera should go, only on condition 
of spending the night where she spent the evening. She went, nearly 
as happy as she ought to have been, and quite as lovely: she looked 
like the rose whose costume she had borrowed, even to the dewdrops 
in her hair, which was bound after the most correct fashion of 
statuary, waved back from her pure white temples, where the finely- 
pencilled eyebrows ended in beautiful contrast. 

There were many persons assembled together; not ‘only, strictly 
speaking, the society (if two or three families can be called such) ; 
but many humbler guests had been kindly remembered who would 
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<lass the pleasure of hearing the renowned Fermor’s violin among the 
few great events of their lives. It rather looked as if the inhabit- 
ants of the Garderobe had been called into the drawing-room ; other- 
wise there was nothing to tell you that the stern grandeur of Tyrol 
scenery were behind those well-closed red velvet curtains; they might 
as well have opened to the Graben or the Rue St. Dominique from the 
comfort and luxury within. 

The bird of passage had proved herself no nightingale, but Fermor’s 
violin had wrung tears from our eyes, and a burst of enthusiasm from 
eur lips. Countess Sisi had rushed up to him with a cry, and had 
shaken his hands almost off his weary arms, while he smiled a smile of 
pain and resignation, as though it had been his swan’s song. 

Poor fellow! he was a martyr to arthritis.* 

The less familiar guests had departed, and the others had drawn 
close to Countess Horowitz’s invalid chair ; to whom had been given a 
double dose of drops, so that something of life had returned to her 
stone-like countenance. She told us many stories of the past—rem- 
nants of her brilliant days from the chronicles of courts. 

They talked of famous beauties—of the Emperor Alexander's chosen 
six at the Congress of Vienna: “la beauté séduisante, la beauté 
angélique, la beauté triomphante,” and the rest. Countess Horowitz 
maintained that the day of coquettes was unfortunately gone by ; that 
they were never sufficiently to be regretted, and that society was falling 
to pieces for the want of them. 

“Want of them, dearest countess!” cried Sisi Rheda: “do you 
really believe that we are in want of them now ?” 

Count Rudolph looked steadily at the album he had taken up for 
protection when coquettes came on the tapis, and turned his back in 
momentary expectation of a blow. But he need not have been 
elarmed. His weaknesses lay far too near his sister’s heart to be in 
danger from her éourderie. 

“T know we shall never want for a certain sort of coquette, so long 
@s men are born, and women also; but they are of the wrong sort ; 
they are to the imperial coquette what the marauding condottiere is to 
the conquering field-marshal. Their coquetry is a fault — often 
asin; and the real thing used to bea principle. Then it was the 
task of every woman of rank who had the means to assemble and 
hold a certain knot of admirers. Her salon was a school, where, 
with a little service and, perchance, a little heartache, men paid 
their fees, and passed as accomplished cavaliers. Modern women are 
either too bad or too good to be of use to society. Men go to other 
schools, and are little the better for them.” 

“Yes, the men!” Countess Sisi opined that the men were in fault ; 


* Tam forced to call it thus, to evade the vexed question of how much 
more Gicht means than gout. 
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they get inoculated in their teens, and the fever of love comes but 
faint and fitful. 

“La fievre froide,” said Countess Horowitz ; “but there really are 
no more women de cette trempe. Hélene, dear, dosi thou recollect 
Fanny Korffe? I do not mean that she was of the grand genre ; but 
if it really be the business of women to influence man, she did under- 
stand her business better than any one I ever knew; with less means 
she achieved more than any coquette of her day. But thou art too 
young to remember her at her best.” 

“Hast thou ever seen her daughter Caroline since she has grown 
up ?” quietly asked Countess Ravensburg. 

“No, dear, never; has she inherited her mother’s talents ?” 

“Your Excellency is very good to call them talents,” flouted Countess 
Sisi. 

“ Nay, in justice to the gentlemen, we must assume that it requires 
some talent to make such fools of them as Fanny could make.” 

“And her daughter still does make,” insisted Countess Sisi; “ but 
it requires more effrontery than talent, and more falsehood than——” 

“My mother is very fond of Baroness ——” (it was one of those 
names made up of consonants which are a blank to the ear), said Countess 
Ravensburg, with emphasis, to stop her friend’s zeal; she appeared to 
be afraid of something that might be coming. 

“Vera! chere petite! hé, toute palotte ? That ice has chilled thee, 
dear ; ring for a cup of tea. Thou hast such a grave little face ; what 
dost thou say to coquettes? Wilt thou one day choose to rule or to be 
ruled ?” 

“Tf to rule be to resemble Baroness ——, I prefer being ruled,” 
said Vera, turning scarlet, but speaking very deliberately, in a low 
voice. 

The mother looked disturbed, and engaged Countess Horowitz in 
some question of church millinery. Count Rheda shut up his album, 
and turned round his chair with some curiosity. 

“T can only congratulate comtesse on such a decision,” he said in an 
aparte. “May I ask if you have had any particular occasion for 
coming to it ?” 

“TI spoke hastily,” said Vera, after a pause, and, after having 
almost to struggle with her tears. “I should not have allowed myself 
to give any opinion on the subject of a person I dislike.” 

** You form your own opinions, then, and do not inherit them ?” he 
said, with some emphasis. I was just then requested by Countess 
Horowitz to look for a passage which I had been reading to her the 
day before, to support her in an argument with Prince Danikoff, who 
had only then returned from the land of dreams (waking dreams, his 
infirmities of the flesh were most carefully controlled), whither he had 
been borne on Fermor’s violin. By the time I had found the paper 
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for the countess, I saw that Vera had recovered her colour even 
without the tea, and was talking to Count Rheda as if she had known 
him all her life; and his sister protected this budding friendship by 
all the little tricks she could devise. She rushed to the piano as if 
irresistibly inspired, and played on, as if unable to part with it. 

Countess Horowitz had in her major domo for a private consultation 
about an impromptu supper, which the resources of her large scale of 
housekeeping produced to perfection. 

“Faisons une orgie,” she said, and called for champagne; “jurons 
le secret, for the peace of Dr. X—— and Meran.” And although she 
kept to her own barley soup, we revelled in snipes and ortolans, 
and finished a tub of Bozen preserves. 


Cuaprer XLV. 


Count Ruep« was a man personally worthy of my pupil, whatever 
his fortune might be. He appeared to have a soft heart, and, where 
that was not concerned, a sound head, average cleverness, a touching 
voice, a certain grace and chivalry of manner. What could a man or 
what would a maiden more? In his ways with his sister, one could 
see that he was accustomed to live, and to bear with womankind ; 
though this, by the way, is an item which girls very rarely put down 
on their list—to their own damage, preferring the “lonely eagle,” un- 
comfortable style of man. 

All this I said to myself, and felt discontented withal ; as soon as 
symptoms of his suit became evident, he had suddenly and entirely 
changed. Whether to please his sister or himself, whether he 
had ceased to dread the fire, or decided to cure his burning 
similia similibus on the homceopathic plan, certain it is that from 
reluctant speech and measured courtesy he fell into the opposite 
extreme. He changed from stint to profusion; he came daily, and 
very soon was daily looked for and expected; all through the 
windy season he fetched and carried between Countess Ravensburg’s 
embroidery frame and his sister’s piano. But Countess Sisi was 
too restless to be a patient prisoner, and very often risked her 
“neck” (as she was pleased to call her throat, when she deigned 
to practise her English on me) by coming with him to see how he 
was behaving and progressing. 

I was going down hill one evening to the town to get a book for 
Vera—Countess Hahn-Hahn’s “ Peregrine”—a book so universally read 
this winter, and so desired by Vera, that Countess Ravensburg im- 
agined her prohibition might do her more harm than the exaltation of 
reading it. To an imaginative, self-tormenting girl, “Peregrine” and 
“Maria Regina” may be more unwholesome reading than the first sins 
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of the poor weary authoress’s pen, for which these last are the appointed 
penance. “ Continue to write,” was the sentence passed on her. It is 
like the expiation imposed by a caustic confessor for the reading of a 
bad and foolish book—-‘ Read it again!’ Far from me, however, be the 
hypocrisy of calling Countess Hahn-Habn’s unconverted works bad or 
foolish books! If they now be accounted sins, alas! I found them 
very pleasant ones. 

As I walked with Count Rheda, the sharp east wind cutting like a 
knife through my coat collar and comforter and all that I had put on 
to exclude it, reaching to the very innermost man, to the freezing of 
my natural courtesy, I could not refrain from some crabbed observa- 
tions on his rarity at first and frequency now. He half smiled. 

“ At first I, too, was on the sick list, and did not choose to begin as 
a visitor at all; emancipated myself, now I find it my duty to visit and 
cheer those who are not.” 

Confound him for a puppy! he talks of his visits to the prettiest 
girl in the empire as of a charity to any rheumatic old woman. 
After awhile he seemed to be seized with a sudden resolve to be 
candid. 

“To tell you the truth,” he said, “I received a letter from a friend 
of mine the other day, who desires me to cultivate the good graces of 
Countess Ravensburg and her daughter.” 

He paused again, as if in expectation of some kind of encourage- 
ment; but I took care to give him none. A very good friend, no 
doubt, Count Rheda, whose fertile fancy can couple you with a girl 
such as Vera, with her name, beauty, and fortune ! 

Seeing I answered never a word, he continued: “Do you know 
Dr. X——’s real opinion of the comtesse’s case? She was very ill 
when she came.” ; 

I replied shortly. (Does he want to find out whether she be sound 
in wind and limb, as a charger he would purchase ?) 

We went on in silence, keeping our breath to struggle with the 
wind, till we came to the little market-place by the church, where we 
had to part company. He made a last effort. 

“T heard of Comtesse Vera’s having been engaged and the engage- 
ment broken off; are you acquainted with the circumstances ?” 

“Tam not; and, if I were, I should not consider them a topic for 
common conversation.” I was getting fierce, yet he took no offence ; 
on the contrary, he became blander than ever ; with that undeveloped 
smile people wear when they hug their own meaning, and choose to 
leave you in doubt about it. He held out his hand for a shake. 

“T shall not detain you longer, Mr. Basil; it is decidedly too cold 
for confidences. Aw revoir to-morrow.” 

And on the morrow he came, aud on the next day, and continued to 
come regularly; one day with a flower, another day with a photo- 
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graph, or with some ¢rouwvaille from the Vienna bazaar (the only 
means of shopping Meran affords, for what you can’t buy there you 
may order). Although it had annoyed me that he should be so sure 
of his visits being a benefit, the benefit I could not deny. Vera 
made so much progression this same bad season, that the doctor 
distrusted his own eyes and ears, and began to consider her as a 
phenomenon among patients, thriving when the east wind blew, and 
blooming when she was kept in the house. The fact is, she laboured 
at her health with a will, asked for food when she could eat it, 
shrank from draughts—took the high road, in short, to recovery. 

It was April and warm spring; and Dr. X—— had turned his flock 
out of doors again to take their fill of the balmy air. 

Our verandah was peopled as before, veering rather round to the 
shady side and choosing a later hour. The Rhedas almost lived with 
us, Vera and Rudolph pairing off without restraint; and if I am 
fairly to speak my mind, there seemed to me something more lover- 
like in her ways than in his; he certainly did not make that use of 
his eyes I imagined I could have made of such a pair twenty or 
thirty years ago: his were often hazed in abstraction, gazing at 
nothing; or, if he did look at the charming being beside him, it was 
rather with a calm, good-humoured, satirical sort of sympathy. 

One day as I came forward to the drawing-room door, meaning 
simply and openly to step out, not by any means to surprise or to 
spy, Countess Sisi was’ sitting at the countess’s embroidery frame, 
unpicking and carefully correcting an error in the valuable St. Valen- 
tine surplice, keeping her large restless eyes firmly fixed on her silks, 
lest their involuntary watchfulness should scare off the Cupids that 
she imagined to be hovering round the couple beside her. I saw 
Rheda, I say, with a letter in his extended hand, and Vera take it— 
not coy, not reluctant, eager rather, with flashing eyes and breathless 
lips—reach half way to take it, and hide it away behind one of those 
great mother-of-pearl buckles which ladies wear this year, and are 
the newest receptacles for such illegal goods with which fashion has 
been pleased to endow them. 

I looked round for a rescue from the proper quarter, but could only 
descry the long train of her mother’s grey dress, sweeping the gravel 
in the distance, by the side of Prince Danikoff, whom she was re- 
conducting to the branch road that leads to Schloss Winkl; and, by 
the time she returned, Count Rheda was employed in teaching a new 
trick to his sister’s poodle, as harmlessly as if he had never taught a 
young lady one. 

Vera sprang up, and ran to meet the countess and kiss her hands 
with an imprudent effusion that made her mother open her eyes, and, 
taking her by the chin, look attentively into her radiant face. 

“This child thrives and blooms with the spring in a way she never 
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did before, Sisi,” she said ; “whoever may complain of Meran, I find 
it not only a beautiful but a blessed place, and Dr. X not a 
tyrant, but ‘an angel. I will have a thanksgiving mass said every 
[st of May at St. Valentine’s.” A different kind of mass to attend 
soon, perhaps, I thought, and I believe I was not alone in thinking 
so. Countess Sisi put down her work, and fixed one of her intense 
looks on her friend. 

“ Nay, Sisi, what do those eyes of thine mean to tell me? they cer- 
tainly say something, but I never understood the language of eyes, 
not even in my youth. I prefer plain German or French, if thou 
pleasest.” 

Sisi bent forward with an embarrassed look, conscious of dangerous 
ground. She would have begun, and then cast a side look at me, as 
I sat reading the Al/gemeine Zeitung within ear-shot. 

“He hears,” she implied. “Let him,” nodded her friend ; and this 
answer was not the slighting “nobody” of mistress to dependent ; it 
was the full assurance of friendship and confidence, that made me feel 
I could go through fire and water for her. 

“Wouldst thou bear with my plain German, then, if I were to 
remark that what Meran is doing for Vera, Vera seems to be doing 
for Rudolph ?” 

The countess did not start, or give any outward token of surprise 
or offence, save that her colour quickly deepened. Her own blushing 
days were past, but the youthfulness of her complexion had under- 
taken the like duties for her daughter; and while her eye took the 
measure of the distance to the wicket-gate where Vera and Rheda 
were standing looking at a batch of rough ponies from Hafling, she 
settled to the opposite side of the embroidery frame without giving 
any answer. But the point of the wedge was in, and Countess Sisi 
could not refrain from giving it a farther knock. 

“When I see him so cheerful and sociable, restored to the interests 
of life, I could love thy child for the good she has already done him, 
even although she were to do no more. Thou seest I am candid, 
Hélene ; otherwise, to further his wishes, I might deny his needing 
any good done him; he might boldly offer his heart, and never own 
that it wanted mending.” (Poor Sisi! that would hardly have been 
possible.) “But even his heart scathed is worth more than another 
man’s sound. This I can certify. No one but a sister truly knows 
the very core of the man, or can fairly judge of his wife’s future.” 

“Gently, gently, Sisi,” said the countess, very gravely ; “thy fancy 
runneth fast. Count Rheda may be, nay, I am sure is, all that 
thou sayest; and after my terrors of this winter I could be happy in 
seeing Vera a healthy and happy wife, even——” 

This “ even” was perfectly intelligible to both of these ladies without 
further explanation. 
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“Only, thou knowest, we had other projects for her, and I cannot 
entirely believe that she herself—— She therefore considered, as I 
did, the threatened million of Lory Béthiny as a myth—only one of 
the princess’s instruments of torture.” 

“T know, I know! but if these projects fail—if it were to turn out 
that Rudolph could succeed in winning her, dear Hélene—I see thou 
art too noble-minded——-” 

I rose to go. “ Noble-minded!” ay, that is the jargon ; it is so con- 
venient ; it means, “ You shall be noble-minded, for I mean to be 
shabby.” A little boy had a strange boy-visitor, for whom his nurse 
urged every possible sacrifice of cake and playthings: “ A good little 
boy never—a good little boy always ...” until, exasperated, he 
seizes the last piece of cake, pulls his guest off the rocking-horse, and 
cries, “ Now, you must be the good little boy, and I will be the bad 
one.” And there are numbers of grown-up persons who prefer being 
the bad one. 

So I walked away, not even detained by the countess’s detaining 
look. I believe she rather dreaded the continuation of this sister’s 
eager pleading, and the fire of those intense eyes. 

I have an old-fashioned prejudice in favour of constancy, and every- 
thing seemed to conspire against my pupils. Had all these tears, 
this wanton starvation, this disgust of life, this tendency to the tomb, 
proceeded from a cause so weak as so easily to be forgotten ? 

And then my heart smote me for a churl, when I saw her ill-used 
youth returning at a hand-gallop; her eyes brightening, her form 
growing round again, and herself relapsing into the harmless flutter- 
ing and chirruping of her age. She had a talent for gaiety—I 
say a talent, and not merely a gift, inasmuch as she so well knew 
how to make her gaiety attractive and infectious; whilst the gaiety 
of many is not, but rather the reverse. 

There was a sparkle in what she said, when happy and at her ease, 
that never amounted to jocoseness, giving a sort of glow, yet not 
provoking laughter; quaint notions and pretty fancies. Pity that 
ever showers of tears should quench these little fire-flies ! 


CuapTer XY. 


Havine been a malcontent at home, and less wanted than usual, I 
passed the windy season and the Easter weeks in poking about the 
town and the environs, meaning to make up an opinion of my own 
concerning the beauty, simplicity, innocency, and devoutness of the 
Tyrol. 

This much I can say: there is, perhaps, no other spot where a man 
weary of the everlasting sameness of all European highways may 
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come at so easy a refreshing harvest of new sensations. All these 


valleys of the Etsch and Paper are comparatively unrivalled. The ex- / 


ploration of them affords the kind of pleasure we feel in the gathering © 
of a lily of the valley, pure and intact in its green shade, without having 
had any very unusual scramble for it. We may have spent our pence 
through every month of May on the sickly, shrivelled flowers tendered 
to us in towns by greasy little hands, and the one we find in our 
solitary walk will come to us as the first we ever saw. 

Thus you may have been over the whole of North Tyrol, over the 
Salzburg and Berchtesgaden country. You may be as familiar with 
these as with your own pocket, have slept in every sewn and sung every 
schnada-hiipjl, and yet the valleys about Meran will come as freshly 
to you as though you had but just stepped out of the Dover boat. 
They will open an entirely new chapter of your roving experiences. 
There is the southern element in Nature and in man—the antithesis 
of all that is Welsch. 

There are statues and products that take you by surprise, as, I 
suppose, the Pyramids do, or the first wild elephant—trees that 
make you giddy to look up at, and men that make you blush as you 
look down on yourself. 

These peasants are a grand race—physically grand, at least,—for 
the rest I cannot vouch. ‘Their friends think none so tiichtig, even 
mentally. ‘Their foes call them sordid and indolent, contradicting all 
appearance, for in their persons there is both power and poetry—so 
much, indeed, as almost to strike a stranger with a kind of awe. ‘Tall, 
straight-limbed young men, with long brown locks and deep dark 
eyes, and in their oval faces all the severe and sylvan beauty of a 
St. John. 

The women are inferior. The climate and habits which bring one 
sex to perfection rarely suit both. You may have puny men and 
pretty delicate women ; or, under the opposite conditions, majesty in 
man and ruggedness in woman. 

Yet there is a Saxon type, with soft blue eyes, and skins of milk 
and roses—maidens who appear the fitting Eves for those stately 
Adams: only these are few, and seldom fall to Adam’s share. Destined 
eternally to fill glasses and play the zither for strangers and wander- 
ing artists, as at Gozen, Schonna, or the Hallbauers, they too often 
spend their youth in waiting for some erratic smooth-tongued stranger 
who has touched their hearts, some one of the stray Herrischen or 
townfolk, who never return, or return to fetch them to a squalid home 
and empty hearth among the garrets of some deafening city, where, 
like caged larks, they can only pine and die. They are too apt to 
scorn their safer mates, the magnificent owners of those magnificent 
chestnut trees, and of such vines as might have come from the land of 
Canaan, who, in their turn, distrust them as being too delicate for 
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daily work, and seek wives of coarser clay and sturdier stamina for 
their household purposes. 

The children—ah! these are jolly little vagabonds, bright-eyed, 
cherry-lipped, who assail the passer-by with a clamour for a kreutzer 
in a jovial style that tells of little want. 

“Come, now, give me two; one is no use. I have had no cherries 
this year, and the neighbour will give me a hatfull for two kreutzers ; 
give me two! Eh! suppose you do ” 

If you possess the kreutzers, of course you are too happy to part 
with them for such cogent reasons; if you have not, why there is 
nothing for you but to slink away with a stricken conscience—yoa 
have every reason to be ashamed of yourself, as they frankly tell you. 
What! such a coat, and an empty pocket? What! a noble gentle- 
man, and without a purse? Out on you! 

In the close vicinity of Meran, Tyrol characteristics are now begin- 
ning to be diluted. The naiveté is conscious, the dealings more 
crooked than the mere driving of those very hard bargains moun- 
taineers can make. The true, untainted Tyroler is silent, straight- 
laced, dignified, and immovably obstinate, reaching a grasping hand 
above him and a generous one below; staunch to church and Kaiser, 
his allegiance is not blind obedience. His faith and his prejudices 
have passed into flesh and blood (as Prince Danikoff desires); he 
loathes the heretic and scorns the rebel; he will die for an idea, but 
it must be his own. His pastor does not fold a docile flock ; the sheep 
have been known to judge the pastor, condemn him, ay, and punish 
him with Lynch law. 

There are those who believe the mountain chain around these 
valleys to have been a sort of Chinese wall; severing them for a 
peculiar people. The old faith never to have been shaken, the pure 
air never to have been tainted; yet they had their pest and their 
moments of chaos like their neighbours. Their struggles may have 
been shorter and sharper perhaps, and the air better cleared. Sickness 
they cannot endure, and tolerance they cannot learn ; reform and pest 
were both shortlived, and the chroniclers of the time handle them with 
equal horror. “The light of heaven was darkened, the sun refused 
to shine” (this item in the diagnosis sounds more credible of the 
plague in London than of the persevering, perpetual light of Meran): 
“fair white linen became stained with foul spots; not so foul as those 
that stained their souls.” 

Mais (ober and unter), from the Latin maja, has its Herculaneum 
too, and its Roman remains; quantities of skeletons, coins, and 
utensils, found deep underground; and its surface alike bear witness 
to some violent revolution of Nature. 

The Naif, which is the farthest boundary of Mais, occasionally holds 
a revolutionary jubilee ofits own. Until one has seen the mischief 
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that this little driblet of water can do, the tales of its doings appear 
apocryphal. It has changed the face of all Nature near it; frag- 
ments of rock, earth, and root, houses and gardens, slip from their 
places. One house remained standing intact a good way farther down. 
The owner was ordered out of it on pain of punishment; but after 
two years’ probation, during which his house was found to keep the 
place, and never moved a step, he was suffered to take possession 
again, and, undisturbed, to enjoy the improved convenience of the 
situation. 

And these eruptions have the charm of impromptu—at least, they 
do not seem dependent upon the rains, more or less. One day, any 
day in July or August, there comes a rush and roll as of gathering 
thunder, and the ery, “ Die Naif ist los!” and every one who lives 
within possible or impossible reach runs home; as infants are taught 
that there is no limit to the stretch of a horse’s leg, so Meraners, a 
mile off, do not feel secure from the Naif. A dense brown mass of 
water, smelling of sulphur, and thickened with fragments of all that 
comes in its way, tears sweepingly on, boiling and roaring above all the 
voices of the crowd, who are labouring to clear its path. Speech is 
vain ; a speaking trumpet is dumb beside it. 

The rising hill of Obermais is dotted over with houses, castles, 
villas falling into ruins in the hands of peasants, having changed 
owners with the rapidity of all unprofitable estates (why unprofitable 
with such produce it is not easy for the stranger to determine). 
Vestiges of the palmy days of Meran, when the Tyrol nobles held 
their villeggiatwra within reach of the ear of Meg with the muckle 
mouth—* Margarethe Maultasche.”* 

Those sturdy Tyrolese gentlemen were not of those who are accused 
of having 


* Aussen hui! 
Und unten Pfui.” 


They ever preferred their skin to their doublet, and lived snug in a 
poor shell, ‘The open door of many a shabby little building may show 
a treasure to a painter, a court, a fountain, a little gallery of which 
the outer walls are quite unworthy. 

The town consists of one very long arcaded street, lined with shops. 
At one end there is the Platz, with the church, and the Capuchin 
chapel, picturesque and old, some very good houses, and a patch of 
little arcades; the “ Kleinen Lauben,” “ under the bowers,” which 
sounds very well, but looks very ill. And the large bowers of the 
long street are filled with dead calves and pigs on market days, with 


* They have it now that her beauty was belied, and the name of her 
castle, Maultasche, added to hers for no personal reason; yet!it is to be 
presumed that some satire was intended, else why give her the name of 
this castle when she had so many others ? 
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gorgeous peasants on holidays, and with unholy smells on all days. 
Yet behind those dingy doors there are halls and staircases, to prove 
the grand folks of yore lived there in comfort and content, and ignored 
their noses. Each house of this street has its own stench; blindfold I 
could tell in which I was. 

Whether it be the air, or whether the coarse food, the tradespeople 
of Meran have no share of the national gift of beauty dispensed among 
the woods and mountains. They are dark and stunted, uncomely, 
and callous to dirt. 

You breathe again when you get to the Rennweg—Corso (no less, if 
you please), where once pranced the steeds and clattered the steel of 
those pageants and tournaments on which young Margaret smiled 
with her historical mouth, watching, perhaps, with shame and scorn, 
the faint prowess of the feckless husband she dismissed ; or applaud- 
ing, with beating heart, the dexterous deeds of that other whom her 
Tyrolers went to fetch in his stead. The peculiarity of her matri- 
monial arrangements appears to have struck her contemporaries less 
than that of her mouth. A ridicule is worse than a fault, as we hear 
every day. 

In a remote corner like this, where so little of the present has pene- 
trated to efface the past, it is easy to people the unchanged scenes with 
those quaint figures of other centuries; you walk with the priest and 
the peasant the same now as then; and you wake with a start when, 
round the corner, you run against a Vandyked skirt and a casaque 
peplum. 

Taking it all in all, a stay in Meran may be considered as the 
retraite of worldly Catholics in a convent, restoring body and mind 
with calm and solitude. Professors may here repair their lecture- 
wasted windpipes, and gather fruit for more if they please. Geologist, 
botanist, or antiquarian may go farther and fare worse. 

World-weary men, who would put themselves for a season on the 
lazzarone regimen of sun and idleness, may, if they have a knack for 
building nests, make themselves a charming one among these vines 
and roses, with a garden in which everything will ‘grow fast; a stout 
little Hafling pony, a fishing-rod, perchance a sketch-book; they 
may take the pleasantest holiday they can fancy, and not be much 
out of pocket when they go. It would be taken off their hands 
before they well know if they can part with it. There are numbers 
of men with delicate wives and rickety children, whom nothing but 
a prolonged residence can save, and, probably, nothing but the trouble 
of building a house prevent from settling here for a series of winters. 
The life of the Curgaste, on the Promenade, and in the lodging- 
houses, is melancholy enough; give them up; forget the music and 
the Curvorstehung and the oyster man, and live a rural life. I confess 
there are few places where you may chance to be so uncomfortable as 
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Meran ; but also there are none where, with so little outlay, you may 
make such a pocket paradise. 

I do not prowl about alone; Pater Alois was in part my cicerone. 
I joined him whenever I met him, and walked his way wherever he 
was going ; he was a fine specimen of a man and a priest, a stately 
Benedictine monk, with the learning and patient intelligence of his 
vocation. A peasant’s son, with the stature and vigour of his race, 
a ghostly comforter, confessor to the ladies of the country and to 
strangers of rank, still he had a heart too pitiful for the sufferings he 
had to witness in a place where people come to die. I have seen him 
come out from the chambers of the sick and the mourning with the 
large tears dropping fast on his rosary, repeating for his own comfort 
the prayers he had been saying for theirs. 

There are services provided for Protestants in a neat meeting-house, 
founded by an invalid, whom Lutherans in a Popish land still bless 
in their hearts.* Herr von Tschirsky spent ten useful winters here— 
useful to himself and others; and dying during the eleventh, when he 
ventured to stay at home, he remembered on his death-bed the exiles 
of his own faith, who might be hungering and thirsting for the bread 
of life. 

The chapel is neatly appointed—heated for invalids, provided with 
an harmonium, and everything decorous, save indeed bells, which are 
prohibited to other than the Roman churches. 

It might be larger; it is over-crowded ; North Germans being, 
among patients, in the majority. The transparent air of Meran is to 
those who come from foggy climates and sea-bound homes a bettex 
change and greater contrast than it is to almost any other. 














